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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
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Rain. \ Weather. 
I. 
| Clear 
0.3 Snow. 
— | Clear 
— | Cloudy 
0.2 Rain 
— | Cloudy 
Clear 
0.04 | Shower 
Clear 
0.25 | Snow 
Clear 
0.41 | Snow 
0.22 
Clear 


Quantity of Rain, 1.42 


High Water at Leith for 
February 1815. 


Days. 


W. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 
Su. 
M. 
Tu. 
W. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 11 
Su. 12 


DOIG in S worn 


Morn. 
H, M. 


Even. 


MOON’s PHASES 
For Fepruary 1815. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D H. M- 


Last Quart. 1. 


5 3 morn, 


New Moon, 9. 9 33 morn. 
First Quart. 17. 4 45 morn. 
Full Moon 23. 8 17 after. 


[2] 
7 26 
8 23 
| 9 41 
1814. | | ll 2 
Dec. 26 12 #7 
12 56 
28 1 17 
29 1 53 
| 30) 28 
3] 3 — 
Jan. 1 g $2 
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M. 13| 4 35 
4 Tu. 141 5 10 
4 5 W. 15| 5 48 
i 6 Th. 16| 6 32 
4 7 Fr. 7 28 | 
$ Sa. 8 43 
9 Su. 19;10 14 
10] M. 20/11 37 
| 1] 45 
12 Ww. 22] 1 138 ) 
13 aa. 231 ; 
| 14 Fr. 24} 2 50 
| 15 Sa. 25] 3 Sl ) 
16 Su. 26| 4 9 
| | 17 M. 27) 4 46 
| 18 Tu. 28| 5 22 
| 19 
20 
| 29 
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Description of EGLINTON CASTLE. 


GLINTON Castle, the seat of the 

Earl of Eglinton, was built in the 
year 1798. It is situated in Ayr- 
shire, about three miles to the north 
of the town of Irvine. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the most magnificent edi- 
fices with which that county is adorn- 
ed. .From the plate annexed an idea 
may be formed of its external ap- 
pearance. The magnificence ard 
beauty of the interior entirely cor- 
responds. ‘The entrance hall, which 
is spacious, leads to a saloon in the 
centre, which is 36 feet in diameter, 
and rises to the whole height of the 
building, receiving light from above, 
and from it the principal rooms enter, 
One of the apartments in front of the 
castle is 52 feet long, 32 wide, and 
24 in height. 

The Earl of Eglinton is well 
known to take the lead, both in ex- 
tent of property and political in- 
fluence, among the land - holders of 
this extensive county. ‘The family 
have been hereditary supporters of 
every scheme which tended to im- 
prove the agricultural and commer- 
cial prosperity of Ayrshire. 


Observations on the Advantages of 
Parish or Savings Banks, and the 
mode in which they ma y be most ad- 
vantageously conducted. 


]N an age, when the principles of 
universal benevolence are so well 


understood, and in a country where 
these principles have been reduced to 
practice, no apology can be required 
tor calling the attention of the public, 
to ascheme which has for its object 
the welfare of the lower orders of so- 
ciety, and, through them, of the whole 
community. 
Onze way, by which the higher 
ranks can effectually give aid to the 
lower in their temporal concerns, is 
by affording every possible encou- 
ragement to industry and virtue,——by 
inducing them ¢o provide for their ow» 
support and comfort,—by cherishing 
in them that spirit of independence, 
which is the parent of so many vir- 
tues,—and by judiciously rewarding 
extraordinary efforts of economy, and 
extraordinary instances of good con- 
duct. Some of these objects have 
been promoted by the privileges, 
which the legislature have laudab’y 
granted to Friendly Societies. But, 
excellent as institutions of this kind 
undoubtedly are, they donot inevery 
respect appear calculated to promote 
the intended effect ; and they are lia- 
ble to certain disadvantages, which it 
would be desirable to avoid. It fre- 
quently happens, that these Societies, 
by holding out more advantageous 
terms to the members than the state 
of the funds ultimately justify, bear 
in themselves the seeds of their own 
dissolution: Moreover, it is obvious, 
that a Friendly Society does not ac- 
commodate itseif so much as could be 
wished to the varying circumstances 
and 
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4 On the Advantages of Parish Banks. 


and abilities of its members. A cer- 
tain monthly or quarterly contribu- 
tion is required, which can neither 
be increased nor diminished ; although 
some individuals, who may be desi- 
1ous of making every exertion to sup- 
port themselves, may find it impos- 
sible regularly to advance so much, 
and others have it easily in their 
power to advance a great deal more. 
It appears sufficiently evident, 
therefore, that something is still want- 
ing, for the purpose of encouraging 
the lower orders to provide for the 
future exigencies of life; and that no 
small benefit would be conferred on 
them, if an institution could be devised, 
that should be founded on such princi- 


ples, as to leave the members in a great 


measure at liberty to consult their own 
convenience, with respect to the 
amount of their payments, and to the 
time of making them, and that should 
hold out advantages to each indivi- 
dual, exactiy proportioned to the sums 
he may deposit. Such an institu- 
tion promises to form a powerful sti- 
mulus to industry and frugality a- 
mongst the labouring classes, as it 
would enable persons in that rank of 
life, to lay up a provision for the ne- 
cessities of disease and old age. This 
object might indeed be accomplished 
by each individual for himself, had he 


the steadiness to persevere in laying up 


his superfluous earnings in a corner of 


his chest, till it should amovnt to a 
sum sufficient to deposit in a Bank. 
But those who know any thing of the 
situation and habits of the lower or- 
ders, will readily be aware of the dis- 
couragements to which a plan of this 
kind must necessarily be subjected, 
and will not be surprised, that it is 
seldom resorted to, and still seldomer 
adhered to. Besides, it is contrary to 
the rules which the public Banks 
have found it necessary to adopt, to 
receive a deposit of any sum less than 
ten pounds; and how few of the la- 
bouring classes can all at once find 
theinselves masters of so large asum! 


To accumulate so much by the week- 
ly or monthly saving of a few shillings, 
appears at first view almost a hopeless 
task ; and should an individual have 
the foresight to attempt it, the temp- 
tation to break in upon his little stock 
at every call of necessity, might be 
too strong to resist. At all events, 
the progressive addition of interest is 
lost during the period of accumula- 
tion, on the small sums successively 
laid aside to form the amount which 
public Banks will receive. ‘To such 
an extent, indeed, do discouragements 
operate, in deterring the lower orders 
from attempting to save a pittance for 
sickness or old age, that in manufac- 
turing towns, the high wages which 
are obtained by the labouring part of 
the community, instead of promoting 
their domestic comfort, are well 
known to produce an effect of a na- 
ture directly opposite, and are found, 
in most instances, only to furnish ad- 
ditional encouragement to drunken- 
ness, and to vice of every description. 
To‘apply a remedy for this unhap- 
py tendency, is not perhaps so dith- 
cult as one might at first sight 1ma- 
gine, and the means seem to rise na- 
turally out of the principles already 
Jaid down. Give these people tlie 
certainty that their savings will be 
preserved to them, and will be forth 
coming for the supply of their future 
wants, and you will not fail to inspire 
them with new wishes, new hopes, 
and new habits of industry. Such ot 
them as have an honourable ainbition, 
or evey common prudence, will eaget- 
ly grasp at a prospect so flattering to 
their feelings, as that of an old age 
rendered independent and comfortable 
by their exertions. 
From this, it is sufficiently eviuent, 
that, in order to induce the labouring 
class to pursue a system of saving, !! 
is only necessary to present them willl 
facilities for depositing their surplus 
earnings, in a situation which com 
bines security with profit. A plan, 
which should be so contrived as ¢!* 
tinctly 
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tinctly to shew the astonishing effects 
of accumulation, and at the same time 
present an undoubted certainty of re- 
payment with interest, could not fail 
to have irresistable attractions, to 


those whose income is derived from® 


weekly wages, or other trifling re- 
ceipts. Such a scheme would not on- 
ly accommodate itself directly to their 
circumstances, but would have a 
powerful effect in arresting their at- 
tention, In an institution of this 
kind, too, which implies the com- 
bination of a number of individuals 
of the same rank, example would 
lend its salutary influence ; and what 
aman would never bring himself to 
do of his own accord, he might be in- 
duced to perform with eagerness from 
a principle of imitation. 

Reflections of this kind led to the 
institution of the RKuthwell Parish 
Bank, about the beginning of the 
vear 1810. In this attempt, there 
were discouragements of a peculiar 
kind, which it will not be improper 
to state, that the success of the ex- 
periment may appear in its true light. 
—in point of local circumstances, in- 
deed, there are perhaps few parishes 
in Scotland where the scheme might 
not have been tried to greater advan- 
tage than in the parish of Ruthwell. 
One of these discouragements arose 
from the want of resident heritors, 
who might countenance the under- 
taking with their approbation, and 
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support it with their purse and intlu- 
ence.—But there was a stil} more for- 
midable difficulty toencounter. Not- 
withstanding by far the greater part 
of the inhabitants are poor villagers 
or cottagers, without manufactures, 
or any oiher means of subsistence 
than such as are usually to be found 
in a remote country patish, there 
were a great majority of the adults 
(no fewer than three hundred indtvi- 
duals out of a population of eleven 
hundred) already connected with 
Friendly Societies within the bounds 
ofthe parish. It was well known, that 
by far the greater part of these indi- 
viduals were obliged to strain every 
nerve for a bare subsistence, and, so 
far from being able to lay up any ad- 
ditional savings, found at times ex- 
treme difficulty in fulfilling their en- 
gagements to the established Societies. 
‘Lhe scheme of the Savings Bank was 
drawn up and put in execution, with 
the advice and co-operation of some 
of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the parish ; and in the period of four 
years anda half, the tunds of the Insti- 
tution have risen to upwards of eleven 
hundred and stvty pounds *, which 
sum is now bearing interest at five 
per cent. in the hands of the Dumtries 
branch of the British Linen Company. 
Lhe gentlemen who have been so 
laudably and so successfully employed 
in suppressing mendicity in Edinburgh, 
instituted, in January last, a ** Bank 


* The following is an abstract of the state of the funds of the Ruthwell Bank at the 


tume of settlement, every year since the commencement of the institution. 


Aw 


Years. Period of Setilement. Principal. | Interest. 
Ist. Ist June £.151 0 | 6316 7 
2d. Ist June 1812. 176 16 7 9 16 il 
3d. Ist June 1813. 241 16 7 a. oe 
4th. Ist June 1814. $22 18 2 | S419 8 


The whole money repaid since the commencement of the Bank amount 
The surplus interest obtained is £.2: 0:74. 


£43, Ss. 
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for Savings,” on the principle of the 
Parish Bank, and, notwithstanding 
they allow in no instance more than 
4 per cent. for the money deposited, 
tle experiment has been attended with 
such appearances of success as are 
highly encouraging. In Alloa, a 
Bank on similar principles has been 
Jately opened, which, in the seven 
first weeks, received deposites to the 
amount of no less than £.70, 19s. In 
Kelso and in Hawick, Parish Banks 
have also within the last month been 
founded, which, having commenced 
under very favourable circumstances, 
promise Lo be productive of incalcula- 
ble advantages to these towns, In 
Mid Calder, an institution of the 
same kind exists; and in the parish of 
Clunie, Perthshire, by the benevo- 
lent exertions of Dr Baird, the very 
Reverend Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, the establishment of a 
Bank is proceeding, under the pa- 
tronage of his Grace the Duke of 
Athole. ‘The gentlemen of Selkirk- 
shire, and some benevolent individu- 
als in Dumfries, in Gatehouse of Fleet, 
in Lanvholm, in Jedburgh, in Ber- 
wick, in Musselburgh, and in several 
other places, are now taking steps for 
the accomplishment of a similar object 
in their respective districts ; and there 
is reason to believe, that a very general 
interest is, through almost every part 
of Scotland, excited in favour of the 
scheme. 

This subject has now attracted the 
attention of the Highland Society, 
who have exerted themselves with 
such. laudable zeal in every object 
which promised to contribute to the 
improvement of the country. ‘They 
have published a report upon the sub- 
ject, in which they point out at once 
the advantages which may be derived 
from such institutions, and the best 
mode of conducting them. The fol- 
lowing observations seem particular- 
ly deserving of attention, 

“¢'Phe first question for consideration 
is, Whether it be better that the bank 
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be planned and conducted principal- 
ly, or at all, by the persons who are 
to use it, or by persons in a higher 
situation in life? That the general 
frame must be formed principally by 
epersons of education and knowledge 
of business, is quite apparent: but, in 
some instances, the ordinary contribu- 
tors hold regular meetings, monthly 
or quarterly, tor examining the state 
of the establishment, forming rules, 
electing officers, and the like. The 
Committee, however, are rather in- 
clined to think, that this is, in gene- 
ral, an objectional course, and is in 
fact one of the great disadvantages of 
the Friendly Societies, occasioning 
loss of time, dissipation, and expense ; 
and that, though it must be submit. 
ted to, where matters cannot be other- 
wise arranged, and may, sometimes, 
be advisable to a small extent, in or- 
der to produce confidence and popu- 
larity, 1t will generally be the most 
beneficial arrangement, that the con- 
cern be entirely planned and conduc- 
ted by individuals of knowledge and 
experience, of a higher station; so 
that those who use the Bank, may 
have nothing to do but to pay in or 
draw out their money as in an ordi- 
nary bank. This is the footing on 
which a very thriving bank for ser- 
vants was established at Bath about 
seven years ago, on which the Edin- 
burgh bank has been established, 
which has been extremely successful, 
and on which a bank has been estab- 
lished at Alloa, which drew £.70 
during the first seven weeks, Per- 
haps there may be more difficulty in 
getting this arranged in the country 
than in towns ; but even there, pro- 
bably, the minister, and a few of the 
respectable resident landholders and 
farmers of the parish might join in 
putting such an establishment in mo- 
tion, and in attending one houra-wecs, 
by turns, for receiving and paying mo- 
ney. The Committee observe, indeed, 
that the Parish Banks, both in Kuth- 
well and West Calder, are sundaes 
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by the subscribers as a society, hold- 
ing regular periodical meetings of the 
members, for forming rules, electing 
ollicers, &c. ; the latter consisting en- 
tirely (it appears) of persons cor tribu- 
ting on their own account; the for- 
mer comprising a certain number of 
honorary and extraordinary members, 
who are contributors to a surplus fund 
forming part ot the establishment, 

(which i is applied 1 in giving compound 
interest at 5 per cent., on marriage, 
568 years of age, or other occasions 
thought proper by the Directors, and 
in giving relief in sickness, &c. ) But 
probably this was rendered advisable 
in these two parishes, chiefly because 
there were Friendly Societies alrea- 
dy established in them, which might 
make it appear expedient to hold out, 
to the contributors to the Bank, the 
same powers of administration and 
legislation as those possessed by the 
members of these Societies. 

Another question occurs, how far 
it is expedient to compel payment of 
certain small sums, at regular inter- 
vals, by imposing forfeitures of in- 
terest, &c. in order to keep the mem- 
bers in mind of the establishment ; 
leaving them at liberty, of course, to 
contribute as much more as they may 
find convenient. This is done at 
West Calder, and is proposed to be 
introduced at Ruthwell, and will, no 
doubt, have the effect intended. But 
it is not done at Bath, Edinburgh, or 
Alloa; and the Committee doubt 
whether its good effect, in one way, 
may not be more than counterbalan- 
ced by its bad effect in another way, 
in deterring persons from entering in- 
to a scheme where there is any com- 
pulsion. Mr Bone, author of Tracts 
on Political Economy, who establish- 
ed an office in London to enable la- 
bourers to make provision for sickness 
and age, confirms the Committee in 

is opinion, in a communication with 


which he has favoured them, and in 
whicn he says—* No one should be 

* made dependent upon any other con- 
* tingency but his own conveniency, 
‘ for either the time or the amount of 
* his payments : therefore, no attenipt 
‘ should be made to entorce regulari- 
‘ ty of payments by fines or for feitures 
© of any sort.?. And accordingly, the 
Committee understand, from some oct 
its members who attend at the Ldin- 
burgh Bank, that one of zfs greatest 
recommendations, and which has in- 
duced many to become contributors, 
is, that those entering are not bound 
to go on, unless they incline; and that, 
at the same time, very few of its nu- 
merous contributors have discontinued. 
It appears, at least, that it is safest to 
commence upon this footing, in ore: 
to hold out the greatest possil!« cn- 
couragement to the beginning o! a- 
bits of economy. If any compul-.on 
of regular payments to a ceria) 2- 
mount be thought advisable im ony 
place upon experience, the alteration 
can be made afterwards. 

The Committee observe, that, in 
some establishments, those who have 
been members for a certain time. have 
greater advantages than those who 
have recently entered. But this ts 
not usual; and the Commitice rather 
think, that, as the commencement of 
saving habits is more difficult than 


the continuance of them, it is hardly 
advisable.’ 


_Qur limits preclude us from mak- 
ing farther extracts from tuis report, 
or from the pamphlet on the subject 
by the Rev. Henry Duncan, founder 
of the parent institution at Ruthwell ; 
but copies of both may be had at the 
shop of the Publishers of this Maga- 
zine. They will be found to contain 
copies of the rules and regu'ations, as 


well as tables for the calculation of | 


interest, 
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8 Life and Adventures 


Zin Account of the Life and Adven- 
tures of Sin Humexin Buz, and 
his Journey to the City of NUBIBUB. 


Written by himself. 
(Continued from page 902. ) 


I Felt much indebted to the proprie- 

tor for the great attention he had 
shewn to me ; 1 thought the only way 
I could return the obligatioh was, to 
bespeak some of his machinery. I 
was rather at a loss what to order, 
when, at last, [bethought me of a cast- 
iron coffin, that I would send asa 
present to the disciples of Johanna 
Southcote. Upon my ordering such 
an odd article, the man expressed his 
utter indignation, and said, If there 
had been so many weak persons led 
astray by their follies, while the pro- 
phetess was living, he was determined 
not to be ranked amongst them, now 
she was no more, and absolutely re- 
fused to make the coffin as I proposed, 
Leaving this disgusting subject, he 
shewed me a new apparatus bespoke 
by the Postmaster General. It was 
a tin pipe, which was to be conveyed 
under ground from London to Edin- 
burgh, the two ends terminating in 
the rooms wherein sat the two secre- 
taries, who were to open all letters 
from one department to the other, and 
repeat the contents through the tube, 
which were instantly copied by the 
one receiving the information at the 
further end, written down, and trans- 
mitted to the parties concerned,— 
This plan, it was supposed, would be 
much approved of, as it not only ex- 
pedited the correspondence of indi- 
viduals, but would be a great saving 
to the government in the expence of 
conducting the mail. ‘The proprie- 
tor of the works said he would recom- 
mend what he thought would please 
me. I followed him up stairs to an 
elegant saloon, the end of which was 
occupied by a very handsome cast- 
iron organ; a patent had been taken 
out for it by a gentleman who had 
visited Nubibub from some place in 


of Sir Humpkin Bux. 


the North; its virtues and powers 
consisted in being able to produce a 
note hitherto unknown in music. I 
was very anxious to have thi$ éxtra- 
ordinary instrument, and he wishing 
to gratify me, called lustily for the 
foreman of his works to send the men 
up to play the organ. Bless me, said 
I, the men ! does it require more than 
one to play this piece of machinery ? 
I was soon relieved, by seving seven- 
tcen of the work people, men and 
boys, enter the saloon, and each took 
hold of a handle that acted as a 
pedal, the master sat down to the 
front, to direct the movements, The 
steam was let on, and the seven- 
teen fellows were pumping, first at 
the trebles, then at the bass, which 
produced a kind inning passage, 
not giving any distinct note, but 
sliding and slipping upon the ends of 
them, so that, for the life of me, I 
could not make out the tune, (which 
I afterwards learnt was, Speed the 
Plough,) this, I was told, was the 
great merit of the Organ: for, instead 
of cight notes, as usual, being divided 
into semi-tones, or half notes, they 
were divided into so many more patts, 
that it was impossible for the most 
refined ear to detect a break between 
the intonations, ‘The only thing 
ayainst this truly admirable piece of 
furniture, orrather musical instrument, 
was, that it required so many persons 
to attend to the pedals, that he was 
afraid he should not seil many of them, 
although it has cost the inventor 
much labour and expence: this being 
an objection also on my part, I de- 
clined becoming a purchaser, We 
now took our leave, I felt considera- 
bly distressed at not being able to 
make some small purchase, out of 
compliment to the proprietor of the 
work, At length we reached the 
Hustings, built in the common gat- 
den of the city. The nomination © 


the member to represent the city w25 | — 


to take place at three o’clock ; the 
crowd that assembled upon this occ 
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sion was prodigious, but those who 
have not seen a public meeting in 
Nubibub can form no idea of the ease 
with which persons pass to and fro; 
the elasticity of their bodies yields to 
the pressure, so that the notse occa- 
sioned in a London mob by the squeez- 
ed calling out for mercy is not heard 
here. 

The high bailiff now came forward 
to take the nomination : the first can- 
didate that offered himself was, at 
that time, a person of some conse- 
quence under the existing ministry, 
a man of most considerable talent, 
but of such an idle and dissipated 
life, they could not trust him in any 
active situation, but he held a place 
where the dignitate reigned 
paramount. 

A. friend of this gentleman’s came 
forward, and in a speech of about 
three quarters of a minute lone, set 
forth and enumerated the w/ole of his 
good qualities, and ended by propo- 
sing Mr Gilowhisky as a fit person 
to represent the city of Nubibub in 
parliament ; this nomination was hail. 
ed by the acclamations of some hun- 
dreds of people, all paid for their 
vociferating powers—Gilowhisky for 
ever ! resounded from all quarters. 

The next gentleman who made his 
appearance was a neat little dapper 
fellow from the north : his father, Mr 
Krakalousky, was originally a tailor, 
but young Krakalousky, of a more en- 
terprizing spirit, had sailed to a fo- 
reign country, and returned with a 
handsome fortiine. He was the most 
popular candidate upon this occasion, 
and popularity being opposite to the 
great influence of the other party, a 
severe Contest was expected. ‘l'wo or 
three voices at once proposed Krak- 
alousky, the nomination was received 
With equal favour as that of Mr Gilo- 
Whisky’s, A few votes were teken 
on each side, and the parties went to 
Prepare their books for the next day’s 

oe. Upon leaving the hustings, a 
Yolent scufle ensued between two 

Jun, 1815. 
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Life and Adventures of Sir Humpkin Buz. ) 


agents of the opposite parties, and a 
challenge was the result. Being anx- 
ious to witness the mode practised in 
that country of revenging injured 
honour, my friend having heard the 
challenge given, and the time and 
place named, said he would accom- 
pany me to the spot, where I might 
gratify my curiosity. For the pre- 
sent we returned to the hotel, and 
passed away the time by dinner tll 
6 o’clock, the hour appointed by the 


duelling combatants: they met ina . 


field abeut a mile from the city, at- 
tended by their seconds armed, like 
themselves, with small swords. Pis- 
tols were prohibited from being used 
in duels, on account of a person once 
having missed his antagonist, the ball 
lodged in the dome of the metropohi- 
tan church, which, by letting out the 
gas, had nearly caused the destruction 
of the whole tabric. ‘The parties set 
to with much confidence and skill, 
but I evidently perceived the friend 
of Gilowhisky had the advantage. 
After several unsuccessful passes, at 
last he hit the Krakalouskite in the 
ribs; my friend told me this wound 
would prove mortal. I began to be 
under some apprehension that my 
own safety might be committed by 
being merely a passive witness to this 
most honourable murder ; my fears in 
that respect were quieted, I observed 
the wounded gentleman diminish very 
fast as his gas escaped at tke hole in 
his side ; in about ten minutes life was 
extinct ; his second, with the greatest 
composure, gently rolled up his skin, 
put it under his arm, and walked away 
with it to a surgeon’s, accompanied by 
the opponents. 
(To be concleded in our next.) 


Curious Russian Medal found at Liz- 


BFRTON, 
VERY curious Russian medal, 


made of iron, and about the size of 
a half-crown piece, was lately found by 
the 
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10 Account of the Grave of Louis XV1. 


the workmen, while taking down the 
old church at Libberton, in this neigh- 


bourhood, It appears from the in- 
scription round the head, which bears 
a venerable and noble countenance, 
to have been struck in honour of St 
Alexander Nevsky or Nevskoy (usu- 
aily spelled in this country Newsky.) 
‘Taanslated, it runs thus :— 

“The Grand Prince Alexander 
Yaroslavitch Neffvskoy.” 

On the reverse is the following in- 
scription :— 

“« He bravely conquered the Swedes, 
and Livonian Germans, who attack- 
ed Novogorod in the year 1252; 
he ieigned 12 years, and lived 44 
years.” 

This Alexander reigned at Novo- 
gorod in the 13:h century, and was 
honoured wiih the sirname of Nevs- 
Koy, for his glorious victories over 
the Swedes on the banks of the river 
Neva. Pope Innocent sent two Car- 


dinals to persuade him to embrace the 


Catholic faith, but they did not suc- 
ceed. ‘The Russian church numbers 
him among her saints, and Peter the 
Great built a magnificent church at 
St Petersburgh, which bears his name, 
and ordered his remains to be deposi- 
ted within it. The church of St A- 
Jexander Nevsky stands on the banks 
of the Neva, where the decisive bat- 
tle was fought, and, it is said, in the 
very spot where Alexander wounded 
the Swedish king. he 30th August 
(O.S.) is this Saint’s day, on which 
the Emperor goes to the church in 
grand style, to attend divine service. 
Peter projected, and Catherine [. 
founded an order of Knighthood, cal- 
led the order of St Alexander Nevs- 
ky, which is the third in rank among 
the Russian orders, 
have been struck after Alexander’s 
death, and before he was canonized ; 
but at what period be was thus hon- 
oured we have not ascertained. ‘The 
church was built at the beginning of 
the last century, and, from the form 
af the letters, we do not think the 


This medal must. 


medal is of a much older date. The 
church of Libberton was very old— 
it existed in the 13th century, and 
was built probably long before.—- 
That part where the medal was found 
was more modern than the rest. It 
will puzzle the antiquarian to explain 
how this solitary Russian production 
came there, for the intercourse be- 
tween this country and Russia is of a 
very recent date, 


Account of the Grave of Lovis XVI. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
HAVING been much struck with 


the following affecting and re- 
markable circumstance, recorded in 
a manuscript journal, lately put into 
my hands, I am induced to transmit 
it to you for publication, in the idea 
that it will be perused with much in- 
terest by many of your readers—the 
lines, written on the spot, are not un- 
worthy of the subject. I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 


17th Jan. 1815. M.S. S. 


Paris, July 28th, 1814. 

“ In the evening I went to visit a 
spot, which is certainly not the leasi 
interesting object that Paris has to 
present to a stranger. In asmall but 
neat garden, behind a house in Rue 
d’Anjou—at one corner of it, inclo- 
sed by a hedge of privet, &c., is seen 
a small turf hillock, which denotes 
the ** narrow cell of humanity”? be- 
neath! It is kept with the nicest care, 
in a kind of hallow’d sanctity, cover’d 
with springing flowers, of the sweetest 
kinds, and overshadow’d by two weep- 
ing willows, In this simple cemetery 
are deposited the ashes of Louis, the 
unfortunate Louis, and his Queen :-— 
in the space without the hedge, 2¢ 
interred those of the Swiss guard 
who defended with such bravery the!t 
Sovereign’s was impress 
wilt 
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Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


with the utmost seriousness ! and felt 
as if 1 had heard the words of the 
Herald of Heaven, ** Lhe place where- 
** on thou standest is holy ground.” 

I was penetrated with admiration 
at the pious loyalty of the good old 
gentleman, to whom it belongs, and 
to whose politeness we were much 
mdebted. ‘The site of his garden 
was formerly the burying ground of 
the church of St Magdalene, where 
the bodies were interred, with quick- 
lime, immediately after the execution : 
when the church and its cemetery 
were destroyed, he purchased the 
ground, dressed it up in the best man- 
ner, and has paid to the remains of 


his royal master this tribute of his ve- 


neration 


At the Grave of Louts the Martyr. 


I.et mimic art her busts and statues raise, 

Rich in the fulsome flattery of praise ; 

Let sculptur’d marbles give to distant fame 

The King’s, the Statesman’s, or the War- 
rior’s name ; 

Let brazen tablets tell to future times 

The fabled virtues of the man of crimes ! 

These have their beautics,—yet they are but 
art, 

They charm the eye—but seldom reach the 
heart. 

—This simple sod,—this weeping willow 
bower, 

This circling hedge,—this solitary flower ! 

This spot, where France in sore repentance 
weeps, 

This grave, where France’s martyr’d Mon- 
arch sleeps ! 

Tell to the world of crimes, and virtues 
past, 

In accents louder than Fame’s clarion blast ; 

Speak to the heart more sad—more awful 

things, 

Than all death’s ensigns on the tombs of 
Kings. 

—I envy not the mightiest of the great, 

‘the pomps and splendor of their funeral 
state ! 

Their’s be the honors of the trophied shrine, 

A turf like this—and pitying virtue—mine ! 

S. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, 
New Substitute for [lemp. 
in is well known that the stems of 
1 
vartous plants besides hemp, afford 


1] 
fibres capable of being dressed, and 


worked into cordage, canvas, and 
other sorts of cloth. Among our in- 
digenous plants, the common nettle, 
Urtica dioica, has long been noted for 
affording a very tolerable fibre, al- 
though decidedly inferior to hemp. 
‘The hemp plant and the nettle, we 
may remark, belong to the same 
Natural Order, Urticee of Jussieu : 
and we have now to announce, that 
a new species of Urtica, possessing 
qualities which may, in some situa- 
tions, entitle it to be considered as a 
valuable substitute for hemp, was dis- 
covered, five or six years ago, in the 
neighbourhood of the great lakes of 
Upper Canada. ‘The discoverer was 
Mr CHarLes WHITLOw, a native of 
East Lothian, who in early life went 
to America, and settled in Canada, 
and who is at present on a visit to his 
native country. ‘This new Urtica is 
a stronger and taller plant than our 
common nettle; it is equally hardy, 
and, being likewise a perennial, pro- 
pagates as readily by the roots. Hach 
stool sends forth from six to twelve 
stems yearly, and these grow to the 
height of five or six feet. On large 
well-established stools, from fifteen to 
twenty stems have been counted, 
rising from a space not more than six 
inches in diameter. 

‘This species, as already hinted, is 
not described in Wiildenow’s enlar- 
ged edition of the Spectes Planiarum, 
nor in any botanical work. It wall 
fall to be placed between U. Cana- 
densis and U. divarieata, to both of 
which it is nearly allied, and both of 
which, it may be added, are also in- 
digenous to Canada, It belongs to 
the section Alternifolice of thegenus, al- 
though the uppermost leaves are truly 
opposite. ‘The following characters* 

were 


* Descriptio. 
Caulo 5-angulo simplici orgyali urente. 
Foliis alternis cordato-vvatis acutis ser~ 
ratis trinerviis punctatis petiolatis, supre- 
rnis Oppositis, 
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12 Monthly Memoranda 


were drawn up, we understand, by 
Dr Muhlenberg, clergyman at Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania,—the most 
distinguished botanist in the western 
world, and one of the few surviving 
pupils who studied under Linnzeus at 


Upsala : 


Description. 


Stem quinquiangular, simple, 6 feet 
high, stinging. 

Leaves the lower alternate, heart- 
shaped ovate, acute, serrated, with 3 
nerves or ribs, dotted, with foot- 
stalks ; the uppermost leaves opposite. 

Stipules 2-cleft. 

pedunculated, axillary, 
forked or divided by pairs, bristly ; 
the panicle of male flowers longer 
than the leaf-stalks, (and inferior ;) 
the female panicles terminal. 

Cape Je circular, compressed, tint 
with a rigid spine. 

‘The rooé is not noticed in the above 
description, It may be described as 
perennial, somewhat tuberous, and 
spreading horizontally. 

The plant has been named, in hon- 
our of the discoverer,Urtica Virilow?. 

Its favourite habitat seems to be 
swampy ground on the banks of 


rivers. Mr Whitlow found it in 
great abundance on the banks of 


streams which fall into Lake Ontario. 
Lake Erie, and Lake Superior; and 
sparingly in low wet meadow ground 
near rivers and creeks, in Orange 
County, New York, and some other 
parts of the United States. 

It may be propagated, either by 
parting the roots in autumn, or by 
sowing the seeds in the spring months, 
If the latter method be adopted, Mr 
Whitlow recommends raising the 
plants in small thickly-sown beds, and 
transplanting them into the field in 


Stipula bifida, 

Paniculis pedunculatis axillaribus dichoto- 
mis hirsutis; petiolo longioribus masculis, 
et tcrminalibus foemineis. 

Copsuda orbiculari compressa mvcronata. 


in Natural History. 


autumn. ‘The soil best adapted to its 
cultivation is low wet meadow, such 
as is suitable for hemp. But it will 
succeed in soil that is too poor and 
clayey for that plant; and it will 
grow where hemp could not be culti- 
vated on account of the excess of wet. 
Mr Whitlow has seen it thriving in 
situations where the ground was re- 
gularly covered with water for not 
less than six months in the year. It 
is, moreover, a plant not very nice in 
its choice of soil or situation; like 
the fiorin grass, it may be pianted 
even in dry upland situations, It is 
not injured, while growing, by the 
heaviest continued rains, which some- 
times prove destructive to hemp ; and 
it equally withstands the severest 
droughts, which are often exceedingly 
injurious to flax, 

A week after the crop 1s cut, the 
stems may be handled freely, the hairs, 
or aculei, having by that time com- 
pletely lost their stinging power. 
To facilitate the separation of the 
fibrous bark from the pith, the nettle 
may be water-roticd like hemp ; or it 
may be dew rotted, as is sometimes 
done with hemp, and from this long- 
continued exposure to the atmosphere, 
it suffers much less than hemp. But 
Mr Whitlow’s practice has been, after 
drying it in the field, to bundle and 
stack it like hemp, till the winter 
snow covers the ground; he then 
spreads it out, and lets it remain till 
spring, when the bark not only freely 
separates from the cellular substance, 
but the fibre is pretty well bleached. 

The fibre has been found, by ex- 
periments made both in Ainerica and 
in London, to be stronger than that 
either of hemp or flax, and capable of 
as great divisibility as the former. 
The loss of weight in manufacturing 
was found to be only 21 per cent. 
Mr A. Shirreff of Leith, now in the 
United States, mentions, that he “ had 
seen some of the urtica collected in 
Genisee country, perfectly sound and 


fresh, after having been exposed to all 
the 
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the vicissitudes of a winter in that 
climate; while hemp exposed in the 
same manner wascompletely destroy- 
ed. It has also been found to with- 
stand the destructive rotting effect of 
the miasmata from the American 
marshes, which are said completely to 
destroy the fibres of hemp or flax. It 
may be added, that the nettle hemp 
was speedily rendered white by the 
bleaching liquor; and that it seemed 
to suiier less from the acid, on account 
of the greater strength of its fibre. 

This urtica was first described in 
the Balitmore Medical and Physical 
Lyccum, a periodical work scarcely 
known in this country. In the New 
York Herald newspaper, for 
November 1812, there was published 
a short account of the plant, by Dr 
Eddy, a lecturer on botany 3 together 
with a report by a committee of the 
Corporation of New York, stating, 
that “ a number of manufacturers of 
flax and hemp, linen and cotton, liad 
examined the plant in its different 
stages of flax, tow, and thread, and 
were of opinion that it is far superior 
to any flax or hemp they had ever 
seen, as well in the quantity produced 
from a single stem, as in superior 
strength, beauty, and fineness of tex- 
ture; and that from the experiments 
made, they think it will produce 
from 20 to 25 per cent. more from 
the heckle than any flax or hemp 
known to them.” 

Mr Whitlow obtained at New 
York a patent right for his discovery, 
‘o endure for fourteen years; and 
‘bout two years ago, we are told, he 
Sld one half of this patent, for the 
sim of 12,000 dollars, to a company 
ot merchants there, who began to 
pint fields of the urtica in autumn 
18'3. He has brought a quantity of 
theseeds and roots to London, and 
we understand that it is his intention 
to sind some of both to the Royal 
Botaic Garden of Edinburgh. 

It ‘eems evident, that if this new 
urtica possess advantages over hemp, 
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these must consist chieily in its af- 
fording a stronger fibre or staple, and 
one which,along with superior strength, 
offers the additional quality of bemg 
less liable to rot from alternate ex- 
posure to wetness and driness. For 
cordage and canvas to the navy, these 
properties are invaluable. lf the 
plant is to be cultivated by the Bri- 
tish, however, it must be in its na- 
tive land of Upper Canada, or per- 
haps in New South Wales: m both 
of these places, indeed, 1t may prove 
an object well worthy of attention, 
In England and Ireland, tts culture 
is not likely soon to be adopted. Be- 
ing a perenntal plant, and propagat- 
ing itself at root in the manner of 
our common nettle, it is evident that 
a field once planted with it could not 
easily be reclaimed. It 1s well known 
to agriculturists that the tufied vetch 
(Vicia cracca) would yicld a heavier 
crop than any other sort of tare or 
clover, and that it is excellent for cat- 
tle; but it has been found impossible 
to eradicate the plant where it has 
once got established, and for this rea~ 
son it is never cultivated. ‘The same 
objection holds with regard to the 


jiortn-grass (Agrostis stolonifera and 


A. alba), or at least to the cultiva- 
tion of fiorin on corn lands. 

None of these perennial plants, 
therefore, can enter into a rotation of 
crops, or be planted on Jand with the 
view of being ploughed up in two or 
three years. In Lincolnshire, Suffolk, 
and other places where hemp is culti- 
vated, the hemp crop is alternated 
with turnip, clover, or wheat. When 
the seeds are wanted for sale, or for 
the oil to be expressed from them, 
hemp is considered as rather a scourg- 
ing crop; bat when cut before seed- 
ing, it is reckoned a cleansing crop, 
as it rises so thick as efiectually to 
choke all weeds, and, being ttse! 
annual, perishes completely during 
the winter, and leaves the ground 
very clean. 

In former days, 2 small quantity of 
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14. Luprovements and new Institutions throughout Scotland. 


hemp was raised by every farmer in 
Scotland, for ihe use of his own farm ; 
for, hempen ropes made by the plough- 
men in the winter nights, then sup- 
plied the place of leather harness 
manufactured by a saddler. At pre- 
sent, hemp is scarcely cultivated in 
Scotiand. Some small fields have, 
indeed, of late years, been sown in 
the island of Islay, under the special 
directions of the patriotic Mr Camp- 
bell of Shawfeld, the proprietor. 
the Hebrides, we may remark, it is 
very possible that the urtica might 
be cultivated with greater advantage 
than hemp. It would be less liable to 
be destroyed by heavy rains, and squal- 
ly weather. Hemp must be sown in 
April, at the very time that the insv- 
lar husbandman is preparing for his 
other crops ; but the roots of the urti- 
ca might be planted late in the au- 
tum. Hemp must be pulled when 
it bevins to change colour or approach- 
es ripeness, even if this should hap- 
pen in the midst of the bear or oat 
harvest ; while the urtica could be 
left uncut for weeks, without detri- 
ment. The rent of moist land in 
the islands is low ; and there would be 
little motive for wishing for a change 
of crop for a series of years, during 
which, with a very little cleaning and 
care, the urtica would annually afford 
acutting. ‘Phe price of seed and la- 
bour would thus be saved; and to 
most of the Hebridean farmers, the 
saving of the price of seed would be 
an object. If Mr Whitlow’s nettle- 
hemp, therefore, is ever to be culti- 
vated in Scotland, it ought to be in 
some of its numerous Islands, 

In concluding, we think it right to 
add, that, along with many more. 
competent judges, we have seen, in 
ihis city, specimens of the staple af- 
forded by this new urtica, in different 
stages of its dressing, which seemed 
fully to authorize the praises bestow- 
ed on it, If it would be a desirable 
thing to see this country more inde- 


pendent on the Baltic for the import- 


ant article of henrp, than she has beer 
for many years past, this substitute 
certainly deserves attention, as one 
which might be produced to some ex- 
tent, within our territories at home, 
without interfering with the rich ara- 
ble lands on the produce of which the 
sustenance of the people depends ; 
while it might be reared in any quan- 
tity in our trans-atlantie and Austra- 
lasian possessions, If the fibre be 
Stronger and more durable, the mo- 
tive for trying the cultivation of the 
plant is evidently greatly increased. 
CANONMILLS, N. 

Jan. 1815. 


Liiprovenents and new Institutions 
throughout SCOTLAND, 


N institution has been formed un- 

der the patronage of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in this country, 
for the important purposes of life-in- 
surance and provision for widows.— 
It is to be entitled, The Scottish 
Widows Fund, and Life- Assurance 
Society. It was at first mtended on- 
ly to have embraced the former ob- 
ject; but om considering that this 
country contained yet no institution 
for the purposes of Life Assurance on 
a general plan, it appeared advisable 
to extend the original design so as to 
embrace it. ‘The laws and regula- 
tions of the Society have therefore 
been drawn up, and the rates fixed by 
a person long experienced in the 
management of such concerns, anc 
also by eminent legal and mathema- 
tical advice. ‘The calculations ar 
made at four per cent. instead ot 
three, which last is the rate adopted 
by the London and other societic ; 
so that though an additional con‘ti- 
bution is made for the purpose oi 
management, the rates are unusually 
low. An investigation is to ‘ake 
place at the end of every ten years; 
and if the funds of the society are 
found to admit, an increase isto be 


made in the provisions secure¢ = 
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the fund, All the arrangements are 
made in such a manner, as it is sup- 
posed may best suit the convenience 
of contributors, ‘he articles of the 
constitution may be had from the 
Manager, Me William Witherspoon, 
for five shillings, to be returned in 
case of becoming a contributor. 

A public meeting of the guildry 
burgesses, trades, shipowners and citi- 
zens of Montrose, was held in the 
Lown-hall,on Monday the 2d January, 
for the purpose of nominating a com- 
mittee of six of their number, to, meet 
with a like number of a committee of 
council, to confer upon the plan and 
principles of a proposed harbour bill, 
and report to a future general meet- 
ing. This meeting was called at the 
express desire of the magistrates ; the 
requisition stating, that the magis- 
trates and town council had appointed 
a committee of six of their number 
to meet with any committee of the like 
number, to be chosen from the bur- 
gesses, trades, and shipowners of the 
borough, to adjust end settle the heads 
of the intended harbour bill, and any 
other matters relative thereto.—This 
conduct of the magistrates has given 
general satisfaction. 


Eminent Persons recently deceased. 


THE LATE WILLIAM CREECH, ESQ. 


T is with feelings of no ordinary re- 

gret, that we announce the death 
of our fellow-citizen, Mr Creech, the 
late Lord Provost; a gentleman for 
nearly half a century so well Known 
to almost every family in this city.x— 
Mr Creech was well fitted to be an 
ornament to society ;—with a mind 
highly gifted and improved, he pos- 
sessed the most pleasing manners, and 
that habitual cheerfulness and play- 
lulness of fancy which rendered his 
company so fascinating.—He was an 
excellent and elegant scholar; and 
although, from the extent of his busi- 
ness as one af the most emment bock- 
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sellers of his day, and his many social 
engagements, he had Iittle leisure to 
direct. his mind to any deliberate li- 
terary work; yet the frequent light 
pieces aud essays which came from 
his pen, evinced the elegance of his 
taste, his knowledge of character, and 
his capability of a higher attainment 
in composition, if he had chosen to 
aim at it. Several of these essays, 
we believe, were afterwards collected 
into a small volume, entitled, ** Edin- 
burgh Fugitive Pieces.” . Mr Creech 
was one of the original founders of the 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh. 

It has perhaps fallen to the lot of 
few men to have enjoyed, more than 
Mr Creech did, the correspondence 
and confidence of most of the great 
literary characters who flourished in 
Scotland from about the middle of the 
last century. With Lord .Kaimes, 
Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, Dr Adam 
Smith, Lord Hailes, Lord Wood- 
houslie, Dr Beattie, and many other 
illustrious authors, he was in habits of 
constant intimacy —and of many other 
eminent men of the same class, whom 
we still have the happiness to retain 
among us, Professor Duyald Stewart, 
Mr M‘Kenzie, Lord Meadowbank, 
Dr Gregory, &c. he possessed till his 
death, the warmest friendship and es- 
teem. 

Mr Creech was the son of a most 
respectable clergyman, the minister 
of Newbottle. After a very complete 
classical education, he was, in early 
life, at different times on the Conti- 
nent, and succeeded, in the year 1771, 
to that part of the business of his early 
friend and patron Mr Kincaid, at that 
time his Majesty’s printer for Scot- 
land, which was not connected with 
the patent of King’s printer. He 
has continued in this business for the 
long period of forty-four years, and 
has been concerned in a’: the princt- 
pal publications during that time. 

He was frequently in the Magis- 
tracy of this citv, and was solicited, 
in the year 18} 1, to accept the office 
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of Lord Provost, which, we believe, 
he did with reluctance, and against 
the advice of his private friends ; ‘as, 
both from his habits and advanced 
time of life, he felt himself then. un. 
suited for so public a situation. But 
he yielded to the wishes of his friends 
and the Town Council. 

About a year ago, Mr Creech was 
seized with an illness, which gradual- 
ly increased, and has at last proved 
fatal. In losing him, the city has 
certainly lost ene of its ornaments :— 
but it was not in public so much as in 
private life, that he shone so conspi- 
cuous. His conversational talents, 
whether the subject was gay, or seri- 
ous, or learned; his universal good 
humour and pleasantry, and his un- 
rivalled talent in describing to a so- 
cial party the peculiarities of eccen- 
tric character, will be long remem- 
bered by the numerous circles to whom 
his affability so much endeared him, 
and who now so sincerely regret that 
he 1s lost to them for ever. 


LIZUTENANT-COLONEL GORDON. 


Yo the long list of distinguished 
soldiers, who have fallen during the 
late protracted war, it is with sin- 
cere regret that we add the name of 
Hieutenant-Colonel Gordon, of the 
Royals, who died of wounds received 


curing the last unsuccessful atiack on 


Fort Erie, by General. Drummond’s 


army. 

Liberally educated at the Aberdeen 
Marischal College, he for some time 
studied the law, and with gvod abili- 
ties would certainly have distinguish- 
ed himself in that profession, had it 
been agreeable to his disposition ; but 
upon trial he disliked the versatility 


necessary to the advocate, and having 


therefore relingutshed the profession, 
he, inthe i793,enteredthe Duke 
of Gordon’s fencible regiment, then 
just embodied. No avenue to promo- 
tion being apen from a subaitern rank 
zn a fencible corps, he entered the Rey- 


als, and for some time remained at 
home upon the recruiting service, and 
afterwards, in the years 1796-7, was 
with his corps at Calvi, Porto Ferrajo, 
and other places in the Mediterranean. 
In the vear 1799, he was engaged at 
the Helder, and wounded, as he was 
again in the action of the Zist March 
1801, in Egypt, when Sir Ralph A- 
bercromby lost his life. When the 
unfortunate mutiny took place at Gib- 
raltar, he was Adjutant to the garri- 
son, and by his active exertions con- 
tributed to restore order among the 
troops. He was with the regiment 
during the disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore, and engaged in the bat- 
tle of Corunna when that Comman- 
der fell. “The fellowing year he was 
upon the Walcheren expedition, and 
was the first British officer to take 
possession of Flushing on its capitula- 
tion. On this expedition his health 
suffered much, but he was soon again 
engaged in active service, and com- 
manded the regiment in several en- 
gagements, at Busaco, &c. under 
Lord Wellington. In 18i1, he went 
out to the West Indies to take the 
command of another battalion of the 
corps, and after being stationed at Ber- 
bice, Barbadoes, and other places in 
the West Indies, arrived at Quebec 
in the autumn of 1812, The services 
ot the Royals, and the distinguished 
merit of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, 
during the American campaigns, have 
been frequently and honourably men- 
tioned in the Gazette. He was woun- 
ded in the battle of Chippawa, but 
had again recovered and taken the 
command of the corps, when the un- 
fortunate attacks were made on Fort 
Erie, in the last of which he was mor- 
tally wounded, and died on the retreat. 
From the above outline, it will be ob- 
served, that few Officers have seen 
more service within the last twenty 
years, and certainly none acquitted 
themselves better, or were more jusily 
esteemed in the service—or more dee) 
ly regretted in their fall. 
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Letter, descriptive of an Eruption of 
the Geysers of ICELAND. 


Reikiavik, Oct. 13th 1814. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


AD it been possible for me to re- 

turn to this place from along and 
dangerous journey, round more than 
the half of Iceland, before Mr P. sailed, 
I would have written you by him; but 
all the Danish vessels were gone before 
my arrival, which was on the 20th ult. 
I have many things which I could 
Write you about, if my room would 
admit, however, I shall select what I 


suppose will interest you most, ‘ the 


principal Icelandic steam-engines,” 
or the hot springs, called she Geysers *, 
At the distance of two days and a 
half’s ride from this place, as my com- 
panions and I were turning round the 
foot of a hill, we could descry, by the 
vapours, the spot where one of the 
most. magnificent unparalleled 
spectacles in nature is exhibited.— 
Electrified as it were by the sight, 
and feeling impatient to have our cu- 
riosity fully gratified, we spurred our 
horses afresh ; and just as we got clear 
of the corner of the mountain, on the 
east side of which these springs are 
situate, we were saluied by an erup- 
tion of the Great Geyser, in which 
the water may have been thrown to 
the height of twenty feet. Riding 
on between the springs and the moun- 
tain, we fell in with a small green 
spot between beds of hot red clay, 
where we left our horses, and proceed- 
ed, as if by an irresistible impulse, to 
a gently sloping ground, from the 
surface of which, numerous columns 
of steam were .making their escape, 
On ascending the mount formed by 
the depositions of the great Geyser, 
we found the bason, which is more 
than 50 feet in diameter, more than 
half full of the most -beautifully tran- 
In the middle, 
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saw the mouth of the shaft, or pipe, 
about 16 feet in diameter, from which 
a slight bubbling arose. About 38 
minutes past 5 in the afternoon, we 
heard low reports, resembling those 
of the firing of cannon at a distance, 
and a gentle concussion of the ground 
ensued, but only a few partial jets 
were thrown up, and the water in the 
bason did not rise above the surface 
of the outlet. The same happened 
about a quarter past eight: but at 25 

minutes past 9, as I was returning 
from the neighbouring hill, 1 heard 
reports which were both louder, and 

more numerous than the preceding.— 

Concluding from these circumstances 
that the long - expected phenomena 

were at length to appear, I[ ascended 

the mount, which shook under my 

feet as I approached it. I had scarce- 
ly time to look into the bason when 

the explosion commenced, and in- 
stantly compelled me to retire to a 

respectful distance on the windward 

side. ‘The first four or five throws 

Were inconsiderable, not exceeding 

15 or 20 feet in height; these were 

followed by one about 50 feet 3 which 

was succeeded by two or three con- 

siderably lower; after which came 

the Jast, which was very magnificent, 

at least 70 feet high! he large 

stones which we had previously thrown 

into the pipe, some of which it» took 

two of us to carry, were cast up du- 

ring the eruption to a considerable 

height, especially one, which was much 

higher than the highest jet of water. 

On the rising of the jets, they heaved 
up the water of the bason which lay 
nearest the orifice of the pipe, to the 
height of a foot, or a foot and an half; 
and on the falling of the water from 

the jets, it net only caused the bason 
to overflow at two lower places in the 
brink, but forced it over the highest 
part, behind which [ was standing, 
so that 1 had nearly burned my fect. 
During the’sprouting, which lasied 45 
minutes, Immense clouds of steam 
made their escape, which continued 
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to roll and spread till they had com- 
pletely darkened the horizon around 
us; they also prevented us from see- 
ing the main body of the column of 
water which was thrown up; but we 
could discover it darting above the 
steam with amazing velocity, togeth- 
er with a number of smaller. broken 
sproutings, which flew off obliquely 
in every direction, On the cessation 
of the eruption the water instanta- 
neously sunk into the pipe, but rose 
again immediately to about 3 or 4 
inches above the orificc, where it re- 
mained stationary. I now entered 
the bason, and proceeding within 
yeach of the water, found it to be 
183° of Fahrenheit, a temperature of 
more than twenty degrees less than 
at any period while the bason was 
filing. The whole scene was inde- 
scribably pleasing 5 but what interest- 
ed us most, was the circumstance that 
the stronvest jet came last, as if the 
Geyser had summoned all her powers 
in order to shew us the greatness of 
her strength, and made a grand finish 
before retiring into her subterraneous 
chambers, Our curiosity been 
gratified, but not satisfied. We now 
wished to become acquainted with 
the mechanism. of this wonderful en- 
gine, and obtain a view of the springs 
by which it is put in motion: but our 
wishes were vain, for they are hidden 
in ** a tract which no fowl knoweth, 
** and which the vulture’s eye hath 
** not seen,” which man, with all his 
boasted powers, dare not approach.— 
I have often contemplated with sur- 
prize, the steam engines constructed 
by human art; but whatever 1 may 
survey of the kind in future, can only 
be viewed with comparative indiffer- 
ence, after having beheld the opera- 
tions of one which owes its formation 
te the great Arcuitect of the Uni- 
verse, "Here we perceive, within a 
small compass, what HIS power can 
effect, and yet this is only part of his 
ways. The thunder of his power, 
who can understand! 


I could give you a description of 
many more of these eruptions, as also 
of another spring called Strcekr, or 
The Churn, but must content myself 
with the following brief extract from 
my journal: “ ‘The morning of the 


* 30th July furnished us with a scene © 


“¢ still more enrapturing than any we 
“‘had yet beheld. About 10 mi- 
** nutes past 5, we were awakened, 
** (our tents standing only 100 yards 
*“ trom the spring) by the roaring of 
* Strockr, which blew up a consider- 
** able quantity of steam, and when 
“ my watch stood at the full quarter, 
“a crash took place, as if the earth 
“‘ had burst, which was instantly fol- 
“ lowed by jets of water and spray, 
“ rising in a perpendicular column, 
*‘ to the height of GO feet. As the 
“‘ sun happened to be behind a cloud, 
‘‘we had no expectation that the 
** view would equal what we had wit- 
* nessed the preceding morning 3 but 
“¢ Strockr had not been at play above 
‘¢ 20) minutes, when the great Geyser, 
‘¢ as if jealous of her reputation, and 
‘¢ indignant at our bestowing so much 
‘of our time and applause on her 
“ rival, began to thunder tremendous- 
“ ly, and emitted such quantities of 
** spray and steam, that we could not 
© be satisfied with a distant view, but 
‘hastened to the mount with as 
* much curiosity as if it had been the 
first eruption we had witnessed.— 
“ However, if she was more interest- 
** ing in point of magnitude, she gave 
“ the less satisfaction in point of du- 
“ ration, having again become quict 
‘“‘ in the course of 5 minutes 3 whereas 
“her less gaudy, but more steady 
“and persevering companion, con- 
“‘ tinued to play till within four mi- 
nutes of 6 o’clock.” 

You may form some idea of our 


situation, when I inform you that we 


slept two nights on a spot, where 
only about 20 or 30 feet separated 
us from the fiery regions: about ten 

yards from our tents, the earth was s° 
hot, that on turning up a little of the 
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surface, I could not hold my hand in 
it, and that all around us were his- 
sing and sprouting pits, to the num- 
ber of near a hundred; yet I did 
not consider myself in any danger. 
It was otherwise when I crossed the 
sulphur mountains in the North, 
where there was, every minute, danger 
of my horse failing with me into burn- 
ing pools of brimstone, among which 
my way to the east lay. Were [ to 
teli you of the ice mountains, which 
move backwards and forwards almost 
every year on the.sand-rivers, which 
it took me an hour to ford, and others 
that ran § or 9 knots an hour, and 
took my horse nearly off his feet; 
how my man and horses were actual- 
ly carried away once; you would 
only suppose I attempted to impose 
on your credulity. Indeed, when I 
now look back myself, I should be 
inclined to view these events as 
illusions of the imagination, rather 
than realities, did not my journal 
prove their truth. 

Next year, if spared, I intend to 
travel round the western half of the 
Island, and then return to my native 
country. I must beg you will pur- 
chase for me, and send by the same 
ship, half bound, Si/berschlag’s Geogo- 
aie, 4to, Berlin, 1780, with 15 cop- 
perplates, and Orkneying a Saga.— 
Both books are indispensable. 


EBENEZER HENDERSON, 


Trialof PATERSON and GEORGE 
Cuarwes, for Sheefi-stealing. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
M ONDAY, the 12thof Dec. 1814, 

came on the trial of John Pater- 
son, drover or dealer in sheep and 
cattle in Burnhead, in the parish of 
Eddleston, county of Peebles, and 
George Charles, flesher in Mussel- 
burgh, charged with stealing iity 
lambs and seven sheep, from the farm 


of Raeshaw, in the parish of Heriot, 
and county of Edinburgh, belonging 
to Mr Alexander Tweedie and James 
Bryden, his servant, on the night of 
Sunday the 21st, or morning of Mon- 
day the 22d of August last. 

Lhe pannels pleaded not guilty to 
the indictment, and Mr Smail Keir, 
as junior Counsel for Paterson, stated, 
that his chient’s defence resolved into 
a general denial of the libel, and he 
trusted that in the course of the evi- 
dence he should be able to prove a 
complete a4idi. Mr Cockburn, as ju- 
nior Counsel for Charles, stated, that 


his client’s defence was, that he had 


fairly purchased the sheep and lambs 
in question, from the cther pannel, 
Paterson, in fair dealing, and solid 
them in the open market. 

The declarations were admitted by 
the Counsel for both pannels, and 
were read by the Clerk of Court.— 
Paterson, in his first defence, admitted 
that he knows Charles, and had sold 
him some sheep on the 16th of Au- 
gust, and had no dealings with him 
since. That he was at Peebles on the 
21st of Aucust, and slept that night 
at his brother’s at Burnhead, which 
he did not leave till Monday at mid- 
day, when he came to Howgate with 
some lambs. He emitted three de- 
clarations, which were much to the 
same purpose. 

Charles’s declarations were then 
read, and stated, that he had bought 
some lambs frorn Paterson early on 
the morning of the 22d, when he cal- 
led the declarant out of bed at Sware- 
house; that he drove the sheep to 
Musselburgh, and afterwards sold 
them to G. Kedzlie, flesher in Mussel- 
burgh. In a second declaration he 
adhered to the above statement, after 
being confronted by the pannel Pa- 
terson. In the third declaration he 


said that Paterson wore a blue coat 
with metal buttons when he sold him 

the sheep. 
The public prosecutor then eae 
or. 
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forward the following witnesses in 
support of the indictment :— 

James Brydon, shepherd to Mr 
Tweedie, at Raeshaw, deponed, that 
he lives at Raeshaw, but Mr Tweedie 
at Stanhope: That about 10 score of 
lambs were lifted from Dewar to 
Raeshaw, which were marked with a 
cut on their right ear, and black- 
halved in the near ear, and they were 
tarred from the near shoulder down 
to the tail: Lhat three score of the 
lambs belonged to the shepherd, which 
were marked witha I’ on the near 
rib: hat the sheep were marked 
the same as the lambs: That the de- 
ponent had some sheep of his own, 
the marks of which he described : 
‘That 13 of the lambs of the farm 
were seen on the 22d August at Fa- 
lahill, about two miles north-east from 
Raeshaw, but did not hear this till the 
25th; and then, along with James Ro- 
gers, a shepherd, he counted the flock, 
and missed 50 lambs, and seven old 
sheep, Thelambs, and two ofthe sheep, 
belonged to his master, the other five 
were his own: That he received the 
message by George Murray, shepherd 
at Falahill: That he afterwards saw 
Murray, who told him that some sheep 
had been seen driving on the 22d: 
That they went forward to Ford, but 
got no information from the landlady 
there, but a stocking-maker told him 
that he saw a man driving lambs on 
the Monday, which was a day sooner 
than for Musselburgh market: ‘That 
he went to Dalkeith and got a war- 
rant to search, and then proceeded to 
Musselburgh : That he went to James 
Easton’s, skinner in Musselburgh, and 
found 21 skins, five of which were 
sheep, of which two belonged to Mr 
“Lweedie, and three to himself : That 
James ‘Turnbull, sheriff - officer at 
Dalkeith, took charge of the skins, 
and locked them in a house: That 
next day he discovered four more 
skins on Mr Easton’s cart, which 
were partly his own and partly Mr 
‘Tweedic’s property. Before the skins 
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were brought to Edinburgh, they 
were all marked. Being shewn a 
number of skins, he swore to three 
sheep’s skins, two of which were Mr 
‘L'weedie’s, and the other his own.— 


Being asked how he knew the skins 


at first in Easton’s, and could not 
now ? Said, that the ear mark had 
shrunk with the dryness, and could 


not be so easily known: ‘That he 


knows Hillhead, which is a good dis- 
tance from Burnhead, and that Sware- 
house is about 2 or 3 miles from the 
place where the lambs were feeding, 
and the hills between Burnhead and 
Raeshaw were many of them very steep. 

John Tait, shepherd at Dewar, de- 


poned, that he resided at Dewar, and. 


remembers a number of lambs going 
from that farm which were marked a 
described by the former witness ; all 
the stock on both farms are marked 
alike: That he afterwards heard that 
some of this flock were missing, and 
he accompanied Brydon in search of 
the sheep taken away, and found some 
skins, with the marks on them, be- 
longing to Mr Tweedie, in the pos- 
session of James Easton, skinner in 
Musselburgh: ‘That he made a mark 
on the skins, which being now shewn 
him, he swears to, having cut out a 
piece out of each skin he had marked. 
He identified 26 of the skins: That 
he knows Burnhead, which he thinks 
is between nine or ten miles from 
Swarehouse, which is about three 
miles from Raeshaw, and Mussel- 
burgh is north-east from Raeshaw, 
and Ford is on the direct line of road. 
In coming from Musselburgh to Burn- 
head, he would touch first at Sware- 
house, which is about 12 miles from 
Musselburgh. 

Mr Alexander Tweedie, farmer re- 
siding at Stanhope, and tenant of the 
farms of Raeshaw and Dewar, depo- 
ned, That he is tenant of these two 
farms, and recollects of bringing lambs 
from Dewar to Raeshaw, which were 
marked as described by the former 
witnesses: hat, on the 26th of 

August, 
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August, he had a message that some 
of his Jambs were at Falahill, on 
which, he sent his son to see after 
them, and desired him, ifany were mis- 
sing, to send two shepherds into’ Lo- 
thian after them: ‘That he heard 
some skins were found at Musselburgh, 
and when he came to Edinburgh, he 
saw the skins which he marked: being 
shewn some skins, he swore to the 
whole shewn him in Court: That 
from Raeshaw to Burnhead is about 
eight miles, and Swarehouse is about 
two miles and a half frome Raeshaw ; 
Swarehouse is not above a quarter of a 
mile from Falahill ; that he purchased 
part of the stock about eight days pre- 
vious to the 22d of August: he had 
sold none of them, having purchased 
them to keep through the winter, be- 
ing wether lambs, which is a common 
practice ; the lambs missing were we- 
ther lambs. 

James Turnbull, sheriff officer, Dal- 
keith, said, he recollects of two shep- 
herds coming to him, to get some 
lambs recovered that had been stolen ; 
Brydon and Tait were the shepherds, 
and they all went to Musselburgh, 
when twenty-three skins were found 
in Mr Easton’s possession ; and in 


company with Tait made further 


search, but found none: That the 
skins were locked up the first night, 
and next day they were left in a gar- 
den to dry, and they were brought 
to Edinburgh to the Sheriff Clerk’s 
office. ‘The witness identified the 
skins, which he had marked when 
he had brought them to Edinburgh. 
There were other skins in the garden, 
but the skins which Brydon and Tait 
identified were laid by themselves. 
James Easton, sen. skinner with 
Mr Cox, at his skinnery at Mussel- 
burgh, said, he bought some skins 
from George Kedzlie, flesher in Mus- 
selburgh, on the 22d of August, a- 
bout thirty-two or thirty-five in num- 
ber, of which six were hog skins, the 
test lambs; that part of them were 
afterwards seized by Turnbull, and 
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two herds of Mr Tweedie’s, and they 
remained oniy one night in his custody, 
and they were laid out to dry, and 
were afterwards carried by Turnbull, 
and one of the herds, to Edinburgh ; 
he identified the skins, having pre- 
viously marked them; he paid 2s, 
each for the skins to Kedztie. 

George Kedzlie, flesher in Mussel- 
burgh, said, he kills at Musselburgh, 
and buys either in Edinburgh, or in 
the country, as it suits 3 that he knows 
Mr Charles, and bought from him 
19 lambs and seven hogs, on the 2¢d 
of August, and he bought them in 
Felton Green barn-yard, belonging 
to Mr William Spence, Mr Cliarles’s 
brother in-law 3 cannot say when the 
Jambs came into Charles’s possession, 
but that he said he had brought them 
to Felton Green that forenoon; it 
was about five o’clock when he made 
the bargain with Mr Charles; that 
he sold the skins to James Easton, who 
is manager for Mr Cox at Mussel- 
burgh, and he got them at two dif- 
ferent times, on the 27th and SOth of 
August; the lambs and sheep were 
killed on the 26th ofthat month ; 
being shewn the skins, swears they 
are the same he purchased from 
Charles ; that he knows Paterson, and 
saw Charles and Paterson in company 
in Gow’s in the fleshmarket, Edin- 
burgh, on the Sd Aueust, and was 
again in company with the pannels 
on the 23d of August, in Henderson’s, 
Cowgate head ; knows Paterson to be 
a cattle dealer. 

William Spence, at Felton Green, 
said, George Charles is his brother-in- 
law, and lives with witness at Felton 
Green; that on the 2ist of August 
he left his house about two o’clock, 
and returned on the 22d with about 
a score of lambs, which were lodged 
in his barn-yard, and about six that 
evening Mr Kedzlie’s apprentice cal- 
led and drove them away; that any 
sheep that were left in his premises 
were only there for a short time, as 
Charles kills none in his premises. 
George 
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George Murray, shepherd at Fala- 
hill, said, he is a servant to Messrs 
Cowan and Hepburn, on that farm ; 
thac Raeshaw 1s about three miles 
from Falahill, and Swarehouse is about 
the same distance; that on the 2ist 
and 22d August he was up all night 
herding Meck cattle, and that morn- 
ing, betore day light, he heard lambs 
bleating ; this was in the direction of 
Raeshaw 5 3 he saw nothing, but heard 
voices of two men, and the gurr of a 
dog, as if turning sheep 5 this was to 
the north-east of where he was, and 
where he heard the voices was on the 
east of the road, which is the direct 
road to Ford ;—that the notse of the 
men’s voices was to the north-east ; 
that about seven in the evening of the 
22d, he saw three lambs on Falahill 
farm, to the east of Swarehouse, which 
were stranger lambs, and they went 
with his flock ; they were to the east- 
ward of where he heard the voices; 
he knew them to belong to Raeshaw, 
and sent word that they were with 
him ; that when he heard the bleat- 
ing of lambs, he knew that no such 
thing should be in that place, as he 
knew where all his sheep should be 
at that time. 

William Grant, innkeeper at Sware- 
house, or Hillhead, said, he had been 
there since Whitsunday ; knows Char- 
les, who has been four or five times in 
his house; was there on the 11th Au- 
gust, staid there till morning, but 
went away before he was up, Charles 
asked witness if he could get some 
sheep handled: That on Sunday the 
2ist of August, Charles came to his 
house about nine o’clock, and said he 
expected a man, and ordered him to 
be called when the man came: That 
Charles and witness both went to bed, 
and Charies came at midnight, ond 
got his keys to get some porter: That 
there was a herd at the kitchen fire- 
side, and also some drovers going back- 
ward and forward, but does not know 
who drank the porter in the kitchen. 
Charles paid him for the porter, and 
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left his house about one in the morn- 
ing. Charles was in his house on 
Sunday the 28th, staid all night, and 
went away at seven next morning, 
Robert Tait, at fraquair Mill, was 
at his house on the 11th, but not on 
the Zlst of August. 

Margaret Stenhouse, residing at 
Swarehouse, said, that she stays at 
Swarehouse above Mr Grant the inn- 
keeper, and was a servant to Mr 
Grant, and came after Agnes Hume; 
knows Mr Charles, who she saw in 
Grant’s three times in August last. 
‘Lhe first time was on the 11th, and 
he was alone. ‘There were some car- 
tersin the house. Charles told A. 
Hume, a man was to call, and desi- 
red to be wakened when he called. 
Between 12 and one o’clock a man 
called, and Charles and him had some 
porter, and they went away together. 


On the Sunday week after, Charles. 


came to Grant’s about the darkening 
That she does not recollect Charles 
getting porter, and does not know 
Paterson. 

Robert Tait, servant to Mr Eek- 
ford, at Traquair Mill, said, he knows 
Swarehouse, and was there on the 
night of the 11th of August and did 
not go tobed. Heard Charles, whom 
he identified, say somebody was to 
call on him with some sheep. A 
man did call, to whom Charles went 
out, and afterwards sat together and 
drank two bottles of porter. Their 
conversation was about sheep and 
lambs, and the stranger went out 
once to see if the lambs had strayed, 
which he seemed to have under his 
charge, Can’t say that the pannel 
Paterson is that man, but he cannot 
say he is not. Charles and the other 
man left Swarehouse before the wit- 
ness, 

Ann Carr, wife of George Fore- 
man, changekeeper at Ford, said, that 
she knows Charles, who came to her 
house in company "with Paterson on 
the morning of the 12ih of August, 
being Melrose fair day, and drank 
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two botiles of ale, two bottles of por- 
ter, and had a two-penny loaf: That 
they got some water from witness, and 
went out to kee/ some sheep that were 


with them. Charles offere: a note for 
change, which she could not change, 
when Charles said, ¢ That was a pity, 
as he would lose his luck-penny :°— 
‘That in a conversation between the 
pannels, Charles said to Paterson, that 
he should not take the three-pences, 
as it was a hard bargain, which Pa- 
terson seemed to agree to: That 
Charles came to her house en the se- 
cond Sunday after, and said a man 
was to call, and to tell him hesvould 
see him when he came back from He- 
riot House : That Charles returned 
on Monday the 22d, between six and 
seven o’clock, and staid till near nine 
o’clock, when he said he could stay 
no longer, and to tell the man so when 
he called. The children informed 
witness that Charles had sheep in the 
stables. 

Agnes Hume, servant to William 
Ainslie, cow-dealer at Gattonside, 
said, in August last she lived at Sware- 
house as servant to Mr Grant, az.d 
knows Charles: That he came there 
on the 11th of August, and told wit- 
ness that a man was to call on him 
with some sheep: ‘That she accor- 
dingly called Charles, who had gone 
to bed, when the man came, who she 
said was the pannel Paterson—at least 
she thought so. The man asked if 
the sheep could be put up there, but 
Charles said, they would go farther : 
Tait was also there: That she had 
been in Edinburgh, and went to Swate- 
house on a Sunday evening, and next 
morning she saw Charles there, who 
Went away about nine o’clock on the 
Monday momniag. 

Exculpatory proof. 

Walter Grieve, tenant in Williams- 
lee, says, he knows John Paterson, 
who he employed sometimes to drove 
and sell sheep for him. He recoliects 
that Paterson slept at his house on the 
20th, and on the @ist tucy both went 


to Peebles, where he left Paterson.-— 
He thought Paterson honest, or he 
would not have trusted him. Qn 
Monday he had sheep on the road, 
partly under charge of his own ser- 
vants. Burnhead is about four miles 
and a half from Peebles. 

Margaret Thomson says, That she 
was at James Paterson’s at Burnhead, 
on Sunday the Z!stof August: That 
John Paterson came there with his 
brother to dinner, and that he supped 
there, which happened about nine 
o'clock: That between eight and 
nine o’clock on Monday morning, 
John Paterson breakfasted along with 
the witness and rest of the family. 
She is sure of the time, as she left 
Edinburgh on the 17th of August, 
and remembers it particularly: Phat 
the witness is sister to Mrs Patersen, 
wife of Mr James Paterson, the pan- 
nel’s brother: That John Paterson 
dined on the Monday—it was an 
early dinner. 

James Dodds, vintner at Howgate, 
said, he knows Jobn Paterson, and 
on the 22d of August he was in his 
house, where he slept all night. He 
had no lambs at his house, but at 
another house in the village; and 
he supposed that they were Mr 
Grieve’s. Recollects perfectly it was 
on the 22d Paterson came to his 
house on foot, but he bought a horse 
in his house. Witness bought a lam 
from Paterson, which he had the 
charge of. 

William Murray, tenant at Cakes- 
muir, says, he has known Paterson 
from his youth, and never saw any 
thing bad in him, and has had deal- 
ings with him in buying and selling 
cattle. 

James Stevenson, tenant in Stew- 
arten, has known Paterson for twenty 
years, has a good opinion of him, and 
has had dealings with him. 

William Grant, a former witness, 


re-exemined——Charles was more than 
once in his house. On the Ufth: 


August, at sunsettine, he called, and 
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said, that he expected a man with 
sheep ; asked a place in the stable, 
but could not get it, as the stable was 
full, and witness expected more from 
Dalkeith market ; he asked Stenhouse 


tor his barn; he acted as other pas-— 


sengers did, and ‘showed no wish to 
conceal his transactions. About the 
dusk, on the Zlst, he came back, 
and spoke openly about expecting a 
man to come and meet him: the 
doors were open all night, expecting 
drovers to come 3 hi 
for drovers; in passing, he, Charles, 
asked for two bottles of porter 2 about 
two o’clock in the morning. 

George Kedzlic, a former witness, 
said, that on the 12th of August, 
Lauchlan Wilkie and William Ross 
were present at a bargain-making for 
lambs in Smart’s Wynd, between 
Newbigging and Musselburgh, be- 
tween witness and Charles. Wiatkie 
got part of the lambs. On the 22d 
he bought lambs of George Charles 
at 7s. a head, and they were a dear 
bargain, as he bought better at 6s. 
in the Grassmarket. Witness lost by 
the bargain. It is common for flesh- 
ers to buy cattle on the road, as dro- 
vers and fleshers often meet on pur- 
pose. It is not customary to take 
receipts, he took only one in his life, 
in August last. On the SOth of 
Avgust ‘he was in Reid’s in the Flesh- 
mscket t, when Charles said to the 


witness, that there was a report that 


the sheep he had sold him were stolen: 
‘Vbat Charles said, he, the witness, 
knew where he bought the lambs, 
and he (Charles) knew where be 
bought them, which was from Mr 
John Paterson: That Charles went 
to seek Paterson, and he returned to 
the witness again, when he said he 
had seen Peenen: who bade him say 
he bovent the Ration from a different 
man, but Charles said “ He would 
see him d d first.”” 

Lauchlan Wilkse, flesher in Mus- 
selbure rh, corroborated Kedzlie’s evi- 
dence as to buyi ing lambs from Charles 
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bis house 1s a resort. 


on the 12th of August, and added, it 
was quite customary to ask no ques- 
tions where sheep came from. Re- 
collects that, on the 22d of August, 
he saw Kedzlie’s bey driving some 
lambs to Musselburgh Links, where 
they staid till the 25th: That he met 
Turnbull and Brydon on the High — 
Street, and had a conversation with 
them, when Turnbull said he would 
apprehend Charles: That the witness 
went to the Grassmarket, where he 
met Charles in the Bughts, and told 
him what he heard from ‘Vurnbull, 
when Charles said he knew where he 
bough: the sheep, and every person 


‘must answer for bimself. Remembers 


dining with Charles, Kedzlie, and his 
wife, in Gow’s in the Fieshmarket, 
on the 17th of August, when Pater- 
son and Charies went out for some 
time with him, and remained about 


‘three quarters of an hour, and came 


back, but Paterson did not return. 

James Wilkie, flesher in Fisherrow, 
said, it was common to buy sheep on 
the roads, and that it was not the 
practice to grant receipts for them on 
either side. 

The Lord Advocate then addres- 
sed the Jury on the part of the Crown, 
and James Gordon, Esq. for the pri- 
soner Charles, and John A. Murray, 
Esq. for Paterson, when the Jury 
were inc'osed, and ordered to return 
their verdict next day, at one o’clock, 
which they did, all in one voice find- 
ing the libel Not Preven against Pat- 
erson, and by a plurality of voices, 
Not Proven against Charles. | 

After a most impressive advice to 
the pannels from the Lord Justice 
Clerk, they were assoilzied from the 
bar. 

Counsel for the Crown—The Lord 
Advocate and Andrew Clephan, Esq. 
gent, Mr Hugh Warrender, 
W. S. 

For George Charles-——James Gor- 
den, and Henry Cockburn, Esqrs.— 
Agent, Mr Andrew Storie, W. S. 


For John Paterson<-John A. Mur- 
ray, 
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ray, and P. S. Keir, Esqrs.—Agent, 
Mr John Brown. 


During the trial, the Court was 
uncommonly crowded. 


Speech of the Lord Justice Clerk to 
Paterson and Charles. 


** Before the Court discharge its 
last duty to you, F feel it my duty to 
make a few observations which are 
applicable to your case. You were 
indicted on a twofold charge, either 
of having stolen a number of shoep and 
lamlys, or of receiving them, knowing 
them to be stolen. After a minute, 
attentive, and candid investigation of 
ali the circumstances, the Jury have 
returned a most accurate verdict, all 
in one voice finding the charges not 
proven against you, Paterson; and all 
in one voice finding the charge of 
theft against you, Charles, not proven, 
and the charge of reset of theft, by a 
majority of votes, sanctioned by the 
law and constitution of this country, 
not proven, They by no means find 
you not guilty. Their verdict has 
confirmed the suspicions of all who 


heard your trial, that you had some 


connection with the transactions of 
that evening. You, John Paterson, 
have the justest ground to reprobate 
your conduct. In the declaration 
you emitted, you specifically denied 
ail connection with Charles on the oc- 
casion charged. But that declaration 
is, Sir, evidently stamped with false- 
hood, as it was distinctly proved you 
met him; that a sale was effected, 
and the lambs handled and keeled by 
you. Truth and honesty need no such 
haan of justification as you adopt- 
ed, 

*“* George Charles, you have equal- 
ly just cause to reflect on your deeds. 
It was attempted to be proven, on 
your part, that there is a usage among 
ileshers and drovers of dealing in the 
dark, and meeting on the high ways 
under the cloud of night, to transact 
their business. I must say, however, 

Jan. 1815, 


4 


that if there is any solid foundation 
for such a transaction, that it is a 
transaction of a most abominable na- 
ture, and replete with fraud and kna- 
very 5 for it is obvious, that, under 
this darkness, the cattle cannot be 
counted, and may easily be mixed 
with the property of others, and their 
marks not be distinguished. 1 hest- 
tate not to say, and I do so with the 
entire concurrence of my brethren, 
that should any such transaction come 
before a Jury hereafter, they are in- 
dispensably bound to view it in its 
worst light. Every honest flesher, or 
drover, will, I believe, reprobate a 
system of that kind as opening the 
door to every iniquity, and shrinking 
from the face of day, from a con- 
sciousness of its own demerits. ‘The de- 
fence you gave was, Sir, a most sus- 
picisus and a most improbable one. 
Lrusting, however, that both of you 
will act better, I add but-one topic 
more, of an important nature. ‘The 
verdici now returned secures you from 
temporal punishment. But you have 
an account of a more tremendous na- 
ture to render to Almighty God.— 
Involved under a mystery of darkness, 


that transaction escaped the detection 
of fallible mortals. 


But the eve of 
God saw it. He knows whether it 
was a fair sale or not. I am sorry to 
say, that in the eyes of the Court, of 
the public, and I may add in the 
eye of God, that sale was marked 
with fraud and dishonesty. The cat- 
tle were stolen secretly from the pas- 
tures, and I must tell you, that the 
suspicions attached to you are very 
strong. I implore of you both to 


beg his forgiveness, to make peace 


with him, and resolve hereafter to 
live honestly, prudently, and wisely. 
Retire to whatever corner of the land 
you please, yet be assured the eyes of 
the public will be on you, and the 
hand of public justice will scrutinize 
your deeds: should a charge of a simi- 
lar nature be preferred against you, be 
assured a diflerent verdict will icilow. 
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I trust and hope, you and others will 
take warning, and act epenly and fair- 
ly, and that you will improve by what 
{ have said, and reduce the observa- 
tions I have made to practice in your 
lives.”’ 


Trial of THomas KELLY and HENRY 
O’NEIL, for Highway Robbery. 


N the 19th of Dec. 1814, came 

on the trial of Thomas Kelly and 
Henry Orneil, or O'Neil, or Neal, ac- 
cused of the following robberies, viz : 

Ist, With attacking, in company 
with an accomplice, William Welch, 
schoolmaster of the parish of Stenton, 
upon a cross road near to the farm- 
house of Howmuir, in the county of 
Haddington, upon the morning of the 
22d November last, and robbing him 
of a silver watch, a black leather 
poeket-book, containing a kill for 
£.16, an account of £.4, 5s. 6d. a 
one pound note, two shillings in sil- 
ver, three halfpence in copper, a pen- 
knife and a key, as also his great coat, 
gaiters, shoes, and hat. 

2d, With attacking, on the morn- 
ing of the said 22d November, James 
Leigo, farm-servant at West Garleton, 
parish of Haddington, and Thomas 
Wilson, farm-servant in Blackhouse, 
in said parish, upon the high road be- 
twixt Dunbar and Haddington, strik- 
ing the said Thomas Wilson severely 
with a bludgeon, to the great effusion 
of his blood, and robbing him of his 
hat, as also knocking down the said 
James Leigo,and robbing him of seven 
guinca notes and twenty shillings 
in silver, a red morocco pocket-book, 
a green cotion umbrella, a bundle, a 
cotton neckcloth, a pair of gaiters, 
and a pair of shoes. 

3d, With attacking, on the 23d of 
the said month of November, Dayid 
Lech, carter in Biegar, then travel- 
ling along the road from Briggs of 
Brait, or Braid’s-burn, to Edinburgh, 


pulling him from his horse, striking 


him on the head with the butt end 
of a pistol, to the effusion of his blood, 
threatening to knock out his brains if 
he made any resistance, and then and 
there robbing him of four one pound 
bank notes, twenty shillings in silver, — 
a twopenny loaf of bread, and a spleu- 
chan or leather tobacco pouch. 

‘The pannels pleaded not guilty, and 
no objection being made to the rele- 
vancy of the indictment by the pan- 
nels’? Counsel, a Jury was chosen, and 
the trial proceeded. 

An objection was made to the pan- 
nels’ declarations by their Counsel, as 
they stated Mr Rae to be Sheriff of 
the county of Edinburgh, while he on- 
ly is Sheriff-Depute. The Court over- 
ruled the objection. 

Mr Sheriff ae identified the de- 
clarations, and also several of the ar- 
ticles on the table which were libel- 
ledon. Mr William Scott, Procura- 
tor-Fiscal, also identified the declara- 
tions. | 

William Welch, schoolmaster at 
Stenton, deposed, That he was at 
Dunbar fair on the 22d of November, 
and left it about four o’clock, in com- 
pany with Mr Graham, and Mr 
Hume, schoolmasters ; drank tea at 
Graham’s at Westbarns, which they 
left after six, with a Mr Dickson in 
company ; that they proceeded on the 
high road by the way to Stenton and 
Tyningham,— While Mr Dickson cal- 
led on an acquaintance, the witness 
and Mr Hume went into a_ public 
house, and had three bottles of porter; 
and hearing the clock strike eight, 
they paid their reckoning, and went 
off ; some other people were there, who 


also went with them; and a little far- [7 
ther on they all shook hands and par- [4% 


ted: That he proceeded by Biel to- | 
wards his own house, and hearing @ [7 
noise behind him, he looked over his [7 
shoulder, and saw three men running; [4% 


was not sure whether the men were 9% 


robbers or not, and once thought of 


running to the next farm-house, 
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he went on, when one of the men sei- 
zed him behind the neck, another trip- 
ped up his heels, when he fell, and a 
third put a pistol to the left side of 
his head, when he cried out, “ Save 
my life, and take all!” ‘The man 
answered in a low voice, to hold his 
tongue, or he wasadeadman. ‘They 
first robbed him of his watch, and 
then of his pocket-book, which con- 
tained the articles libelled on, and al- 
so took an eighteenpence piece, a six- 
pence, three half-pence, a penknife, 
and the key of his desk.—They also 
took his great coat, shoes, gaiters, hat, 
and his wig, which latter was thrown 
back to him. All this happened on 
Howmuir farm, and not far from that 
house. There were four men in all, 
and some of them had dark - coloured 
clothes, and one of them was a pret- 
ty tall man. When he recovered, he 
went forward to Beil west gate. A 
hat and pair of shoes being shown the 
witness, he identified them as those 
of which he was robbed that evening. 
Cannot identity either of the pannels. 
Thomas Wilson, late farm servant 
to James Nicolson, tenant in Black- 
house, said, I‘hat he was acquainted 
with James Leigo, servant to Robert 
Howden, at West Garlton: That he 
was at Dunbar fair, along with James 
Leigo, and, upon the public road, 
three miles east from Haddington, 
they were attacked‘by three men, one 
of whom tripped Leigo, who fell, and 
another tried to do the same to the 
witness, but they both fell intoa ditch: 
That while lying in the ditch, an- 
other of the men struck him on the 
head, jaw, left arm, and back, witha 
bludgeon : That being upmost in the 
ditch, he got up and ran to the Hailes 
onstead for help, having only lost his 
hat: That on returning along with 
others to the place, he found an old 
hat, much worn: That he was so much 
hurt, that he was obliged to stay all 
night at Hailes. Being shewn a hat, 
said it was the same he was robbed of 
that night: That he saw Leigo next 
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day at Spittlehaugh, who said he was 
robbed of all he had, and then he 
mentioned the things libeiled on: 
That at the time they were attacked, 
which was about ten o’clock, witness 
was carrying Leigo’s bundle. ‘They 
had been drinking, but not much 5 
witness was perfectly sober, but Lei- 
go seemed hurt by the drink, altho’ 
he could walk well enough. 

James Leigo, farm servant to Rob- 
ert Howden, tenant at West Garlton, 
said, he was at Dunbar fair, which he 
left between six and seven o’clock, in 
company with Thomas Wilson : ‘That 
near Hailes houses they were attacked, 
when witness was tripped and drag- 
ged backwards, and robbed of all he 
had, his watch, seven notes, twenty 
shillings in silver, and several other 
articles: ‘That his watch was silver, 
maker’s name Charles Tomlin, Lon- 
don, No. 9201. Being shown a watch, 
says it is that of which he was robbed 
that evening, but the chain and seals 
are not his: Had got some drink that 
day, but not so much as to prevent 
him knowing every thing that hap- 
pened. He had got his wages that 
day before he went to the fair: That 
he followed the robbers west, but lost 
sight of them in a strip of planting, 
and then went to his uncle’s at Spit- 
tlehaugh, where he staid all night.— 
Saw Wilson next day, who had been 
hurt, and told him what he had lost. 

Thomas Helleard, publican, near 
the barracks, Musselburgh, said, That 
on a day towards the end of Novem- 
ber, on a Monday, Tuesday, or Wed- 
nesday, four men came to his house ; 
thinks O’Neil was one of them, but 
is not sure of Keliy, or Corn, a witness 
for the prosecution, who was brought 
into Court. 

Janet Thomson, daughter of David 
Thomson publican and carter in Had- 
dington, being asked if ever she saw 
the pannels ?—cannot be positive if 
they are the two men who were in 
her father’s house one afternoon : 
thinks that Corn, who was sent for, is 
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with him, he would also: That he 
joined them at the barracks, which 


more like one of them than either of 
the pannels: thinks from their dia- 
lect they were Irishmen. 

Helen Amos, wife of Robert Ber- 
tram, carrier and publican in Had- 
dington, says, she remembers Dunbar 
fair, and that two men came into her 
house, scavenger looking men, and 
thought they were Irishmen. As 


there was a death in the family, paid 


very little attention to these men. 
Does not know the pannels, 

Robert Lilley, keeper of Raven- 
shaugh toll-bar, said, that the morning 
after Dunbar fair three men came to 
his house, and while he was letting’ a 
cart thro’ the toll, they sat down at 
the fire and called for some whisky : 
that they were very dirty, and appear- 
ed much fatigued, and complained 
they were cold: Thatthey were whis- 
pering to each other, but he did not 
understand them: That the pannels 
were two of the men, They asked 
for change of a note, but he denicd 
having any silver, as he had a suspicion 
of them, and he called up his brother, 
saying that he had suspicious people 
in the house: ‘That the man asked if 
he had a dog, and if he would attack 
any body? when he answered, the dog 
would not attack any person on the 
road, but if any person attacked him 
in the house, he would attack them. 
‘The Court highly complimented the 
witness for his conduct on this occa- 
sion. 

Cornelius Corn, weaver in New- 
big ging, Musselburgh, said, that about 
a month ago, Kelly and another, cal- 
ling himself Jeremiah, called on him 
and O'Neil, as they both wrought 
together: That they went into a house 
opposite the shop, and had some 
whisky: That Kelly asked him to go 
to his room to shave him, which he 
did: That after he had shaved Kelly, 
Jeremiah sent for half a mutchkin of 
whisky, when they asked him to go 
to Dunbar fair to rob: that he refu- 
sed to go, and then went and informed 


‘O'Neil, and said, if he would go 


were then taking down: ‘Uhat Jere- 
miah and Kelly were in a house, and 
witness and Neal joined them, and 
had a gill of whisky: That they all 
set off; the witness in Company with 
Jeremiah stoppea at a public house, 

when Neal and Kelly passed them, 
and they afterwards stopped at the 
Black Bull inn, and had some drink: 

That they stopped at a planting be- 
fore they came to Linton, when they 
saw a man on horseback, whom Jere- 
miah proposed to attack, but the wit- 
ness opposed this, as a woman was 
present: ‘That they went through 
Linton, when witness pretended to 
be sick, and would go no further. 
They all went into a wood, and then 
came out into the high road, when 
witness left them, and came to Mus- 
selburgh, having previously received 
a penny from Kelly, and three-half- 
pence from Jeremiah. That next 
morning, about nine o’clock, O’Neil’s 
son came to him, and said his father 
and two men wanted him: ‘That he 
went to O’Neil’s house, and Kelly 
gave him nine shillings to buy shoes : 
Lhat Kelly said, he bad got a watch, 
a great coat, and a hat, but the hat 
was a fair exchange, which was no 
robbery. Jeremiah had a bundle and 
an umbrella, but they had no such 
thing when they set out the day be- 
fore. Jeremiah and Kelly had pb- 
tols, and he saw the former load his : 

That he parted with the prisoners 
and Jeremiah near the old bridge, 
Musselburgh, and never saw any “ot 
them again, till he saw O'Neil in 
custody in Edinburgh. When wit- 
ness left them in the planting, he 
brought home O’Neil’s stick with 
him, to assist him. Kelly and Jere- 
miah had pistels ; O’Neil had none 5 
Jeremiah loaded his pisiol at the en- 
tering the planting. 

After a serious admonition from 
the Lord Justice Clerk, this witness 
was set at liberty. 

7 Andrew 
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Andrew Inglis, serjeant-major of 
the police, Edinburgh, said, ‘Vhat he 
apprehended Kelly at his lodgings in 
the West Port, on Thursday the 24th 
of November ; he searched the house, 
and found a watch, marked Charles 
Tomlin, London, No. 9201, which 
he identified: ‘That he apprehended 
O’Neil at Inveresk, and he took a 
hat from him. Being shewn a hat, 
thinks it was the hat Kelly wore, and 
it was taken off his head by Captain 
Brown, but is not positive. ‘Vhis was 
Wilson’s hat, and has witness’s mark 
onit, Joseph M‘Kenna was along with 
witness, 

Joseph M‘Kenna, serjeant of police, 
Edinburgh, said, That Inglis and 
witness searched Kelly’s house, and 
found a silver watch and umbrella. 
He identified the watch, which is 
Leigo’s watch. Being shewn a hat, 
could not identily it. 

George Douglas, serjeant of police, 
said, hat he, in company with Mr 
Maclaren, searched Kelly’s house, 
and found a tebacco spleuchan, which 
he identified. 

David Loch, carter in Biggar, 
said, That he remembers being em- 
ployed to bring a gentleman’s horse 
to Edinburgh, three weeks past last 
Wednesday: That he had on him 
three pounds in notes, twenty-eight 
shillings for hire, and twelve shil- 
lings of his own: That he left Big- 
gar about one o’clock, and about six 
o'clock, near Braid’s-burn, he met 
two men, one of whom seized the 
horse, while the other threw him in- 
toa ditch. He, the witness, asked 
what o’clock it was, and they answer- 
ed,it was eleven o’clock: That while 
he was in the ditch they picked his 
pocket, and when he cried out, one 
of them struck him a blow on the 
head over the nose, which made him 
ill over with blood, and he has the 
mark yet: That one of the robbers 
threatened to blow his brains out, if 

le cried. Black, and another, came 
to his assistance, but the robbers 


made off: ‘That his horse was found 
afterwards, and he was brought on it 
to the police-oilice, where his wounds 
were dressed. Kelly is the man who 
threw him into the ditch, and O’ Neil 
is the person who stopped the horse. 
He identified the tobacco spleuchan, 
and described very accuraicly what 
was taken from him. Yhe Court said 
his evidence was very satisfactory and 
complete. 

Andrew Black, smith, at Braid’s- 
burn, said, That he passed two men 
at the ‘Phornbush, m company witl 
Samuel Payne: ‘Phat he remarked to 
Payne the two men were gallows- 
looking fellows; thinks the pannels 
were these persons: ‘That shortly 
alter, they heard the cry of Murder, 
and passing the men again, he found 
first a horse on the road, and after- 
wards found Loch lying in a ditch all 
bloody : That he pursued the robbers 
a little way, but soon returned, being 
alone, as Payne was lame: ‘What he 

ot assistance to Loch, and sent him 
to the police-ofhce. ‘Lhe Court com- 
plimented this witness for his zeal 
and humanity in this affair. 

George Dichmont, Sheriff officer, 
said, that he searched O’Neil’s house, 
and found a hat, which he identified — 
it was Mr Welch’s hat. He also 
identified a pair of shoes, which were 
taken off O’Neil’s fect. They were 
Welch’s shoes. 

Grizel Paterson, wife of James 
Paterson, change -keeper, Wright’s 
Houses tol]l-bar, remembers the pan- 
nels being in her house on the night 
the man was robbed near Braid’s- 
burn, and had a gill of whisky and 2 
bottle: That O'Neil seemed slecpy ; 
but having heard of the robbery, the 
witness’s daughter desired them to go 
away, or she would call the police ; 
on this they went away, having paid 
their reckoning, 

The declarations of the pannels 
were then read, as emitted before the 
Sheriff - depute of Edinburgh. In 
these declarations the pannels con- 


fessed 
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fessed the whole of the charges con- 
tained in the mdictment, and com- 
pletely corroborated the evidence 
given by Cornelius Corn, the accoin- 
plice, who went with them to Linton, 


but who drew back, and returned « 


home before any of the acts of rob- 
bery were committed, ‘The pannels 
declared the fourth accomplice to be 
a Geoffrey Moore, and they were all 
natives of Ireland. O’Neil, in che 
concluding part of his iast declara- 
tion, emitted before the Sheriff, admit- 
ted the enormity of the crimes he had 
thus committed; dented that he had 
ever been concerned in any thing of 
the kind before, and hoped he would 
be mercifully dealt with, as he had 
freely confessed the whole truth, and 
had a wife and five children, she be- 
ing also at present pregnant. 

This concluded the evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, and no evi- 
dence having been adduced for the 
pannels, the Solicitor-General char- 
ged the Jury forthe Crown, and Messrs 
Gillies and Brodie for the pannels, 
when the evidence having been sum- 
med up by the Lord Justice Clerk, 
the Jury, without leaving the box, re- 
turned a viva voce verdict of Guilty, 
against both pannels. 

After a suitable admonition from 
the Lord Justice Clerk, in the course 
of which his Lordship said, the Court 
were determined, by the most prompt 
and vigorousadministration of justice, 
to punish enormous offences of this 
nature, and endeavour to correct the 
loose manners of the times, in which 
highway robberies had been commit- 
ted of late to an extent altogether 
unknown formerly in this part of the 
united kingdom. His Lordship sen- 
tenced the pannels to be executed on 
Wednesday the 25th day of January, 
at, or as near as possible to the spot 
at Braid’s burn where they committed 
the robbery upon David Loch, (being 
the third count in the indictment.) 
His Lordship, in pronouncing sen- 
tence, addressed the prisoners in the 
following terms — 


Jury, after a most candid and dispas- 


** {t is now my painful duty to pro- 
nounce on both and each of you that 
seitence which the criminal law of 
Scoiland, from the most early period 
of its existence, has affixed to the 
crimes of which you are guilty. The 


sionate examination of your conduct, 
have, by an unanimous verdict, found 
you guilty. “That crime, for which 
your lives are forfeited to the injured 
law, is indubitably part of a systema- 
tic plan, and obviously very atrocious, 
as from its very nature, from the cir- 
cumstances attending it, and the aw- 
ful results to society, it is subversive of 
the essential principles of social union, 
good order, and harmony. Your cen- 
duct was attended with circumstan- | 
ces particularly odious, Independent 
of the evidence of one of your asso- © 
ciates, who, happily for himself, re- 
pented in time, your own explicit 
declarations prove you to have gone 
with the utmost coolness and delibera- 
tion to that most nefarious transac- 
tion. ‘This is known to be the case 
by all who heard the evidence against 
you. ‘Lhat crime, | am sorry to say, is 
now become too frequent in this coun- 
try, where for ages it was unknown, 
and is attended with aggravations 
which make one blush for humanity. / 
Your trial to-day has developed a 
circumstance, which, I regret to say, © 
militates strongly against you. It 
has shewn us, that men, even in this 
happy time, in the abundant enjoy- 
ment of work, and with fair wages, 
can disregard every consideration of 
safety, can sacrifice every feeling of © 
affection to dear relations, and form 
purposes of cruelty, which, if allow- 
ed to pass with impunity, would lead | 
to the dissolution of good order, and 77 
tend to the annihilation of society. 7 
The inevitable issue would be, that if |7 
persons cannot go in their lawful bu- © 
siness to marketsand fairs without be- 7 
ing in danger of being beset, assaulted, 
and robbed, and their lives taken * 7% 
way ; that they must go armed ; and “2 
thus would our country be deluge 
will 
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with every species of vice and out- 
rage. This must,be obvious to all. 
The crime of which you stand convic- 
ted, while it ts odious in every point 
of view, is in your case most henious- 
ly aggravated. 

** One of your associates, not yet 
apprehended, but whom it is fondly 
hoped public justice will soon over- 
take, in forming his plan, went so sys- 
tematically about it as to consult an 
almanack, to know when, and where, 
and at what particular district, the 
fairs were to be held; a strong proef 
of your purposes of robbery being de- 
liberately formed. I have enlarged 
on the atrocity of your crime, for the 
purpose of cautioning you not to be- 
lieve fur a moment that you will be 
the objects of royal mercy. I must 
tell you, that your days are few and 
numbered, that your fate is now de- 
cided, and that it well becomes you 


to reflect on your il-spent lives. Let 


it be your first and only concern to 
humble yourselves before the Almigh- 
ty Judge of the Universe ; for, be as- 
sured, that in consequence of the ver- 
dict, ina few days you must appear 
at his tribunal, which will be array 
ed with awe infinitely surpassing an 
earthly tribunal ; and where not only 
your public crimes, but the whole 
transactions of your lives, and the se- 
crets of your hearts, will be judged. 
Let me, therefore, implore you not 
to waste the few, moments allowed 
you, in the delusive hope of any ap- 
plication you may make, being listen- 
edto. Prepare for the great change 
that awaits you, by praying to Al- 
mighty God to renovate your hearts, 
and grant you proper dispositions and 
a proper state of mind, for the unseen 
but eternal world. Whatever pro- 
fession of religion you may be attach- 
ed to, avail yourselves, I beseech you, 
of the aid of those ministers who will 
come forward to your assistance ; and 
while you sincerely repent of your 
Sins, let me exhort you to ask divine 
grace, in the name, and through the 


merits of our blessed Saviour. Your 
temporal fate 1s decided—your crimes 
have been great, and therefore the 
means ior repressing such crimes here- 
after must be great also. 

** You are to be executed, not at 
the ordinary place, but on the spot 
where you robbed and assaulted David 
Loch, or as near as possible to that 
spot. I trust and hope, the prompti- 
tude, celerity, and expedition with 
which you have been apprehended and 
brought to justice, will open your 
eves, and the eyes of every one, and 
shew them, that though they plan in 
secret, not only the eye of God, but 
the eye of the country, and its police 
will be on them. 

‘© Lay these things seriously to 
heart, and be assured that it is only 
by fervent prayer, heartfelt sorrow, 
and contrition, that you can hope for 
access to the favour of God in that 
world to which you are now soon to 
go.” 

Pannels appeared to be about fifty 
years of age. 

Counsel for the Crown—Mr Sollt- 
citor General, and H. Home Drum- 
mond, Esq. Agent, H. Warrender, 
Esq. W. S. 

Counsel for the Prisoners—An- 
drew Gillies, George. Brodie, Alex- 
ander Pringle, and Archibald Alison, 
Esqrs.—Agent, John Alison, Esq. 
W.S. 

Much praise is due to the activity 
of the Sheriff, and the Edinburgh 
Police, in apprehending and bringing 
sospeedily to justice these delinquents, 
it being only three weeks since they 
committed these robberies. 


Eulogy of DELILLE, the Celebrated 
French Poet, pronounced by M. 
CAMPENON at @ meeting of the 
National Institute, \6th November 
iS}4. 

GENTLEMEN, 

ie casting my eye over this imposing 
assembly, I find almost all those 

who 
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who united with so much zeal, to 
pay the last duties to the great poet 
which France has lost. I see his 
friends, his pupils. The same regrets, 
the same sentiments of tenderness 
and respect, eall them to-day to this 
place. It is no morea funeral pomp, 
but it is stillan homage paid to geni- 
us by admiration and grief. 

Deign not, I entreat, to call to 
mind by what title I pronounce, in 
the midst of you, the eulogium of 
your illustrious companion. Forget 
even your suffrages; my gratitude, 
lively as it 1s, must be mute at a time 
when the expression of it would be 
importunate. When every thing 
here speaks of your loss, can I enter- 
tain you with my good fortune ?— 
Ah! Gentlemen, I must associate my 
thoughts with your’s: I must call to 
mind one of those frequent conversa- 
tions in which the greatest justice was 
rendered to the talents of him whom 
I hardly dare name my predecessor. 
In fine, in my inability to console 
you for your great Joss, I must try at 
least to measure its extent to your 
view. 

But the riches of my subject o- 
verpower me by their number, and 
dazzle me with their brightness— 
Where shall I find powers to run 
over the long list of enchanting po- 
ems, which have exhausted the trans- 
ports of enthusiasm and the rigours of 
criticism ? Where shali I find colours 
to paint this brilliant, poetic crown, 
—composed of so many fine works, 
one of which would have been sutfh- 
cient for the glory of him who pro- 
duced them all. My only hope, 
Gentlemen, is, that the strength of 
your feelings will make up the insuf- 
ficiency of my expiessions, and that 
the weakness of the orator will be 
less observed, covered by the interest 
which attaches itself to his subject. 

M. Delille felt himself drawn. to- 
wards the immortal beauties of Virgil, 
and loved as soon as he understood 


guage. 
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them. Even while explaining them 
as a scholar, he became the poet who 
undertook to pass them into our lan- 


A perilous enterprize, and 
for which the ardour of that age 
which knows no dangers, united to a 
talent which knew no obstacles; could 
scarcely suffice. It was not sufficient 
to translate, to transport faithfully 
jnto an elegant version, those thoughts, 
those noble images, the original ex- 
pression of which have their equiva- 
lent in the idiom of all civilized na- 
tions. It was necessary to force an 
indigent and proud language, to ren- 
der without ostentation, as without 
meanness, the rustic details which a- 
larmed at the same time its inexpe- 
rience and its delicacy. 

The art of agriculture, noble a- 
mongst a people who in their greatest 
time of glory sought their consuls 
and dictators at the plough, had a 
mean rank in the opinions and in the 
literature of our nation. How could 
the French muse, which till then had 
inhabited Olympus, or palaces,. or 
served as interpreter to the will of the 
gods, or to the passions of heroes :— 
how could she descend to the hut, to 
visit the fields—not to paint the 
woods, the turf, and the flowers,— 
but to describe the rough instruments 
which open the earth, and the vile 
manure that fertilizesit ? The French 
muse submitted herself to the wil! of 
the poet. Employing, to vanquish 
her caprices, sometimes the efforts of 
a happy constraint, and sometimes the 
evasions of an adroit surprise, M. De- 
lille taught his muse to express what 
she had never done before; and which, 
without him, perhaps, she would never 
have dared, or known how to utter. 
The vanquisher, at once, of literary 
and sociz! prejudice, he taught our 
poetry to explain without blushing 
the most simple proceedings of agri- 
culture ; our nation learned from him 
to know and to appreciate better the 


benefits ef this first of arts. In “e 
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ing forms of stile tor ideas which 
were wanting (for we had not found 
out how to express them) he really 
enlarged amonyst us the domains of 
thought, and tae fatacul translator 
became a true creator. <A _ great 
monarch, who consoled himselt for 
not reigning over the French, by 
meriting a place amongst their writ- 
em, -(F Frederick, ) struck with the 
phenomenon of the Georgics, said 
what has deen so often repeated, and 
which I should deserve blame if I did 
not again repeat: Lhis translation is 
the most original work that has ap- 
peared tr #rance for a long time. 

Another great man had previously 
made, tf possible, a more flattering 
eulogium 3 when ‘outed amongst you, 
Gentlemen, he predicted that “France 
would never have a good translation 
of the Georgics, A young poet 
dared to attempt, and finished with 
success, What Voltaire had judged and 
declared impossible ; and Voltaire ap- 
plauded, with transport, a work which 
so nobly falsified his prophecy. 

This chef d’ceavre came trom the 
shades of a college. ‘he university 
on which the glory of the poet retlec- 
ted itself, hastened to adopt his Geor- 
gics, She the memauries of her 
students to be enriched by this doubly 
Classic work 3 which re-produced, in 
fine French verse, the finest verses 
perhaps which ever the Latin muse 
inspired, and which seemed to conse- 
crate the allianee of the two langua- 
ges, and to represcnt two mounts of 
Parnassus. 

A long time after, when M. De- 
lille had ‘elevated highly that poetic 
Tenown, to which he had given so du- 
table a fandati ton, and w hen the uni- 
versity was re-modelled upon a more 
vast plan, we saw the eloquent M. le 
Comte de Fontaines, whom the voice 
of letters had called to the head of 
this great new-born institution, deco- 
fate with the name of M. Delille the 
list of masters of the establish ment, 
and claiming this great name as the 


Jy 
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most brilliant part of the heritage 
which the university of Paris bequea- 
thed to the university of France. 

The finest momeni in the life of a 
man of letters, is that when the suc- 
cess of lis first work assures him that 
his instinct has not deceived him, 
when the accents of admiration and 
the clamours of envy rise at the same 
time, revealing, it is true, the dangers 
of his career, but also the secret of his 
strength, and the power of his talent. 
Many of you, Gentlemen, still remem- 
ber the first success of the Georgics, 
a success the prodigious splendour ef 
which then caused fears for its dura« 
bility ;—a durability which is alone 
explained by the perfection of the 
work, The Georgics were soon in 
every hand; they obtained universal 
suffrages ,—those of the man of let- 
ters, and of the man of the world,— 
of the learned, and of the woraen.— 
Voltaire, who knew not to which par- 
ty M. De lille might be drawn by his 
principles or by “his affections, but 
who was always of the party of fine 
verse, hastened to propose him for the 
choice of the French academy, and 
this company welcomed with joy a 
vote which could not fail of being 
that of the whole body. 

What would have been more ex- 
traordinary than the success of the 
Georgics, if envy had not been irrita- 
ted, had she not attempted to revenge 
on the poet his genius and his good 
fortune. Her furies, which are also 
homages, were not wanting to the 
triumph M.Delille. She was seer, 
masked under the appearance “ zeal 
for antiquity, blaming the faithfulness 
of the translation as excessive, ind his 
ornaments as sacrilege ; reproaching 
M. Delille with altering Virgil even 
when embellished, and with the minu- 
test scrutiny examining all, analysing 
all, calculating alimexcept thie geni- 
us of the poet. 

Few writers know how to profit by 
the injustice of criticism. ‘The resent- 
ment which she excites becomes equa!- 

ly 
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ly blind and passionate as herself.— 
Because she attacks all without selec- 
tion, or defendsall without distinction : 
—because she only wishes to hurt, 
we imagine that she cannot be of ser- 
vice. M. Delille knew how to escape 
from this common rule :—in him the 
most happy temper was joined to the 
most happy talents. ‘Those detrac- 
tors who wished only to offend him, 
succeeded in enlightening him, and he 
appeared to disregard the outrage, that 
he might observe only the service ren- 
dered him, but the malignant inten- 
tion of which relieved him from feel- 
ing grateful, 

“Some verses of Virgil gave birth to 
Les Jardins. Virgil, after having de- 
scribed the useful labours of agricul- 
ture,regrets that the limitsof his poem 
do not permit him to describe the de- 
lightful recreation of gardening. O- 
bliged to renounce this charming pic- 
ture, he has only given us a light 
sketch, but this sketch i is a chef d’eu- 

ure. M. Delille caught hold of the 
sketch of his master, and,finished it. 
The plan of Virgil had all the sim- 
ficay: of ancient genius and of primi- 
tive manners. M. Delille thought it 
right to introduce into his poem all 
the luxury of modern civilization.— 
He conceived ({ dare say it) a most 
useful project ; he wished to add gran- 
deur and opulence to the feeling for 
those simple pleasures which form the 
delights of a country retreat ; he wish- 
ed henceforth that a noble elegance 
should direct the employment of those 
treasures which a false magnificence 
had so often lavished in outraging 
nature and taste. ‘Thus the poet, in 
charming us, favoured at once art 
and manners :—bappy power of ta- 
lent! At the voice of the poet of 
Les Jardins, fatiguing symmetry was 
banished from the soil of France, and 
often without doubt his fine verses 
have been read in parks inspired and 
designed by his muse. 

Les Jardins could not add to the 
renown of M. Delille, without in- 
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‘creasing the animosity of his detrac- 


tors, “Till then they had not ceased 
to attack the Georgics, which the pub- 
lic still continued to admire and pro- 
tect. But when the poem of Les 
Jardins appeared, they then elevated 
the translation, that they might de- 
preciate the original work, If they 
acknowledge in the author the talent 
of imitation, they would at least pro- 
fit by this avowal in contesting with 
him the more brilliant talents of cre- 
ating, ‘The Georgic, the first monu- 
ment which he had elevated to his 
glory, was, if | may so express my- 
self, an advantageous post in the 
hands of his enemies, in which they 
entrenched themselves the better to 
combat him. It became necessary 
for the poet, who was as ardent in 
seizing glory as his enemies were in 
depriving him of it, to give variety 
to his slanderers, by producing con- 
tinually new works; it became ne- 
cessary that he should give up to 
them, one after the other, each of his 
productions, and present to them as a 
kind of bait, or prey, the last effusion 
of his muse. 

The activity of M. Delille was in- 
creased by obstacles. Several great 
undertakings offered themselves to his 
meditations ; each demanded a long 
course of years; he followed them all, 
not one after the other, but at the 
same time. ‘To obey an inspiration 
which never relaxed, he formed for 
himself a kind of repose in the va- 
jriety of his subjects, or rather in the 
‘transports to which he abandoned 


himself. He refreshed his mind, where 


it was feared he would fatigue 1t.— 
What do I say! when he appeared 
in society, could it be supposed that 
he carried the burthen of so many 
bold and majestic works ? Did he ever 
appear occupied Irom ihe piquant 
gaiety of his wit, the dazzling splen- 
dour of his bon-mots, and the inno- 


cent vivacity of his nae you would 
not believe yourself in the presence 


of the great poet, who, proud of a 
lute 
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lute which he had sustained equally 
with Virgil,—is now about to mea- 
sure himself with his master in the 
translation of the Eneid, and who 
soon, overleaping all kind of bounds, 
overruns with one flight the expanses 
ot the ideal and physical world ? No, 
gentlemen, nothing in his appearance 
adverted to his renown. Sometimes 
he was a teller of enchanting stories, 
a child to amuse you,—at another 
time, the listening friend,—for he 
knew how to listen. He would finish 
discreetly your thought, and lend it 
all the allurement of his own. If he 
surprises you in affliction, he forgets 
his lively and gay humour, as easily 
as his glory,—and you receive from 
the mirthful man, who promised only 
diversion, the most useful counsels. — 
li he is always kind, if he spreads his 
benevolence over a thousand objects, 
take care not to doubt his fidelity, or 
the constancy of his sentiments! When 
he reaches old age, it will be scen, 
that in the course of a long life, this 
docile character, so easy in the eyes 
of the world, has always preserved the 
inflexibility of honour, has never for- 
gotten a single benefit, er a single re- 
membrance which had charmed him 
in earlier life, 

The variety of works meditated by 
M. Delille, offered the most favour- 
able opportunities to the crouds of 
images which seemed to press on his 
memory. If lie did not unite them 
all in the most exact and methodical 
order, he knew how to animate them 
with the emotions of his soul, and by 
the inexhaustible grace of his wit.— 
Let us rejoice that we did not listen 
to his dull censurers, who reproached 
him with having too much wit, as 
they had often reproached Voltaire, 
Is it difficult to distinguish between 
that wit which torments itself to 
Keep up with talent, and that wit 
Which follows of itself in its suite ? 
—Uhe one never can disguise its ef- 
forts; the other is loved for its na- 
tural manner. This agreeable wit 


appears to me, in regard to talent, 
what expression is to beauty. It is a 
species of expression which is not 
sought afier, but which escapes in 
spite of itself. Into whatever language 
the works of M. Delille may be 
translated, the wit of the Frenchman 
will be always discernible ;—that wit 
which so particularly distinguishes 
Montaigne, La Fontaine, Mad. de 
Sevigni, and Voltaire, If by unex- 
pected approximations he suppresses 
many intervening incidents,—if he 
overleaps many boundaries,— he rare- 
ly loses himself. Tlow prudently did 
he chuse his guide! He whom nature 
seemed to have designed for the Ovid 
of France,—from whence arose his 
predilection for Virgil ? He cherished 
him, not only as a great model who 
inspired him, but as a master who re- 
strained him. I figure to myself in 
Ovid an indulgent preceptor, who 
favoured in his pupil those brilliant 
flashes of wit in which he shared :— 
I see in Virgil a master at once ami- 
able and severe, who, far from mis- 
leading his dearest disciple, animates, 
conducts, and encourages him, and 
governs as much by the ascendant of 
reason as of genius. We must not 
doubt, gentlemen, but that it is to 
this excellent poetic education that 
M. Delille owes the happy and. wise 
employment of those seductive quali- 
ties which nature had lavished upon 
him. 

But this was not enough for a poet 
who must mistrust all the refinements 
of a too polished age. Full of the 
study of the ancients, M. Delille wish- 
ed to see, wished to know himself, the 
fine climate, the fine sky, which seem- 
ed to have inspired and fostered the 
genius of Homer. A friend of the 
poet, a generous friend of the muses, 
M. le Comte de Choiseul Gouffer, 
was about to fill the embassy to Con- 
stantinople, and to visit Greece once 
more, which he had so nobly traver- 
sed, and the ruins of which he had 
described.—Scarcely had he made 
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known the honourable desire to have 
the poet of Les Jardins for his com- 
panion, than M. Delille burnt with 
desire to see Athens, to breathe the 
native air of ancient poetry, to salute 
those fine shores which he only knew 
from the recitals of the lliad and the 
Odyssey. He left for the first time 
the peaceful enclosure of the college 
of France, At the moment of: tear- 
ing himself from the crowd of pupils, 
before whom he had commented with 
so much enthusiasm, on the beauties 


which he has reproduced with so much 


success, he gathered from the lips of 
his pupils themselves the sweetest 
fruits of his lessons. Every thing 
then brought to mind the touching 
adieus of the poet of Tiber to the 
poet of Eneas, who was about to visit 
the same countries ;—all renew for 
their beloved master this wish of ge- 
nius and of friendship: “* May the 
“winds prove favourable, may the 
** brothers of Helen, the starry friends, 
“* protect your course to the Athe- 
** nian shores. Happy vessel, to whom 
we confide ovr Virgil !” 

M. Delille soon reached the shores 
of Ilyssus. After having gathered 
the grandest lessons in traversing the 
ruins of Greece, he enjoyed in: Con- 
stantinople the most magnificent spec- 
tacle which nature ever offered to the 
observation of man.—In this place, 
he began to feel the cruel attacks of 
that infirmity which menaced bim.— 
His sight, fatigued by the splendour 
and by the variety of objects that sur- 
rounded and charmed him, demand. 


ed repose in another horizon. * He 


wished once more to see the sky of 
France, before renouncing that day- 
light which had so often inspired him, 
and after having rapidly coloured his 
imagination with all the splendours 
of foreign nature, he brought back to 
his country the treasures of the poet, 
—recollections, and sentiments. 


( 20 be concluded in our neat.) 


Manners and Situation of the Uar- 
LANDERS of FINMARK. 


FE, landed close by several Fin- 

nish houses—sea Finns, who live 
by fishing, and keep tew or no rein- 
deer. We found only women. All 
the men in the Russtan season lie out 
at sea, and do not return to their 
homes in the liords for many weeks. 
‘Lhese women could hardiy be more 
slightly accommodated. The guime, 
or Lapland but, in which they shut 
themselves in, is not more than eight 
feet in diameter, and like a baker’s 
oven, of about four feet in height, 
It is constructed of branches. ‘Lhe 
branches are covered on the outside 
with grass, but so carelessly put on 
that the wind penetrates through every 
part. A quadrangular opening in the 
middle serves both tor window and 
chimney. ‘There they sat closely 
crowded together, mother, daughter- 
in-law, and daughters, occupied with 
embroidering the collars of the coats 
of the men, or in weaving woollen 
bands. ‘he limited space is accurate- 
ly divided out toeach ; the daughters 
do not come over to the more distin- 
guished side of the mother, nor the 
mother, except accidentally, to that 
of the daughter. The fire, or small 
hearth in the middle, separates the 
herile and the servile sides. By means 
of this order established we can ob- 
tain a place in a gamme occupied by 
a large grown-up family, without be- 
ing in the way ofoneanother; aremark- 
able example of what may be effected 
by method. Nobody would believe, 
without seeing it, that so many beings 
could be occupied in such an earthen 
hovel, without being a hindrance to 
one another. 

The sea Finns are not obliged to 
be nomades like the Ficldt Finns; 
for the few rein-deer which they may 
possess they must give up to the care 
of others. ‘They are therefore fully 
enabled to build more durable habi- 

tations, 
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tations, gwimmes, or even houses like 


those of the Norwegians. But this, 
however, is not done by them; andit 
not only prevents them from making 
any further advances, but destroys 
also the sources of the prosperity of the 
country. ‘Lhey think they cannot do 
without, at least, three habitations. 
The winter abode is deeper m the 
Fiord m the vicinity of the woods, and 
so close to them, that the birches 
which are felled are almost at the very 
door of the gamme. In summer they 
draw nearer to the sea for the sake of 
the fishing stations, ‘They frequent- 


ly change also their residence in har- 


vest for the sake of a fresh pasturage 
for their cows. heir dwellings, the 
gainmes, are only calculated therefore 
for a few months duration. All the 
property is moved about with the mas- 
ter of the house up and down the 
Fiords, and at most there is at the 
winter place a small house of stakes, 
in which they preserve their boats and 
necessary winter stores. With such 


a wandering mode of life property be- 


comes a burden ; for it is too great a 
load to remove from place to place, 
and it also requires a more roomy and 
careful erection of the gamme. Hence 
we may account for the bad economy 
of these sea Finns. A more durable 
house, a substantial gamme, would 
excite new wants in them, and with 
these wants industry and activity. Of 
this we have actually the most fortun- 
ate examples. ‘There are several sea 
Finns in Altensfiord, in Naverfiord, 
and at Korsness, who no longer change 
their residence. ‘Their e2mmes have 
2 much greater number of convenien- 
ces, and they have built houses besides 
the gammes they live in, for the sake 
of storing up what is necessary for 
their sole sustenance. ‘hese men have 
become prosperous, and their property 
round the gammes is at present as 
Well cultivated as we might expect 
among Norwegians or Quans, 

There are other sea Finns, who are 
hot contented with a change of resi- 


dence for summer and winter 3 they 
again remove to another winterstation, 
when they have destroyed the woods, 
or when the trees are not near enough 
tothem. ‘The spot which they leave 
is lost for ‘centuries; for the place ot 
the wood which ts so cut down is ne- 
ver supplied. ‘Lhe Finn only uses 
the head of the tree, because that alone 
appears above the snow; the stem 
remains in the ground, rots, and pre- 


vents the growth of new trees. Hence - 


the woods of the Fiords are disappear- 
ing every day; and this is an irrepa- 
rable loss, For it is evident that a 
woced is an object of great importance 
in regions where weods do not thrive 
remarkably, and where there are so 
many individuals in the outward and 
treeless islands in want of them. Such 
a division of property as we find a- 
mong the Norwegians and Quans, if 
it were possible in districts so thinly 
inhabited, would perhaps piove a re- 
medy for: this evil, and fix the sea 
Finns in definite habitations. 

‘Lhe merchants are here the true 
princes of the country. We might 
divide the land with as much certain- 
ty, according to the circles of their 
influence, as it is at present divided 
into Prastegieldts, It the clergymen 
intluence the minds of the inhabitants, 
in return, their temporal felicity 1s 21- 
most always in the hands of the mer- 


chants. ‘Lhe Finns and Norwegians 
will place their all at stake for the 


sake of drinking brandy at the mer- 
chant’s till they fall down. ‘hey 
drink much more than the value of 
the fish which they bring with them, 
and the debt is entered in a book, 
which they carry back, but the con- 
tents of which they never compare 
with their circumstances. ‘The debt 
at last exceeds the value of their pre- 
perty: they must assign over to the 
merchant, if he desire it, their house, 
and the whole of their little posses- 
sions, and they esteem themselves for- 
tunate when they are allowed to re- 
main on the spot as farmers, Hence 
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an iniquitous and avaricious merchant 

is a pest to the country; but fortu- 

nately there are upon the whole but 

few of such a description in this pro- 

vince; though, if many of them re- 

sembled M. Clerke, the active mer- 

chant in Qualsund, the most happy 

and beneticial consequences might 

every where result from their influ- 

ence. M. Clerke has put Quans in- 

to several of the Finnish residences 

which have fallen into his hands, and 

this has beea atiended with the most 

favourable consequences. ‘The in- 

dustrious Qvian soon accomplishes 

what the drunken Finn never could 
have done; and if this does not at 
last excite the attention of the sea 
Finns, they will in all probability be 
whoily driven from these coasts. On 
this subject I once heard a Finn (in 
Naevertfiord) complaining with a de- 
gree of national pride not a little 
comic. He felt the future conse- 
quences of the settlement of the Quans 
the whole way up to Haimmertest, 
and he complained of the injustice of 
not restoring to Finns the places ob- 
tained from Fi inns, the indigenous 
nation, Such a view of the subject 
may easily be pardoned to a Finnish 
Laplander, and we may even hear it 
with some degree of pleasure ; but in 
the mouth of a rational Norwegian, 

it is somewhat the same as lamenting, 
that in the free States of America, 
instead of the indigenous, wandering, 
and scalping Irequois and Chippi- 
ways, many millions of foreign hus- 
bandmen are living on the produce of 
the soil, and that many thousand Spots 
are now inhabited by emigrants in 
regions formerly peopled by the wild 
beasis of the forest and the rattle- 
snake. So long as the Finns shall be 
possessed of their rage for brandy, 
nothing can be expected from them 
that has the least tendency to im- 
provement. If a Quin therefore lives 
where a Finn formerly lived, the 
place is occupied by a being of a su- 
perior character, and upon the whole 
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much more humanized. We must 
judge of men irom essentials, and not 
from forms. That the mind of a Finn 
is not Capable of every degree of cul- 
tivation, as well as that of the Fin- 
lander in Finland, or the Sclavonic 
Kiussian or Pole, who would think of 
denying ? But then this cannot take 
place till brandy becomes a rarity in 
the country. The merchants them- 
selves acknowledge, that upon an ave- 
rage not less than from twenty-seven 
to thirty rix-dollars is annually con- 
sumed by the Finn in brandy ; this is 
much more than a whole cask, and 
also more than half of the annual 
earnings of a Sea-Finn. ‘They do 
not drink for the purpose of lightening 
the severity of their labour, or for the 
purpose of keeping themselves warm 
in winter on sea, for they very seldom 
have brandy in the boat with them in 
their voyages. They do not drink to 
assist in the digestion of their meals 
of fish and fat fish-livers; for they 
seldom have any brandy in their 
gammes, and neither Norwegian nor 
Finn drinks it with fish-livers. All 
is consumed at the merchant’s, and 
before his door, and the Finn would 
be himself astonished if he returned 
from the merchant’s without becom- 
ing raving mad with the liquor, and 
afterwards lying for several hours 
senseless and dead drunk before the 
door. The scenes which take place 
when the Finns are assembled on par- 
ticular occasions, such as fairs or court- 
days, may be easily imagined. Par- 
ticular edicts have been issued for the 
purpose of prohibiting the merchants 
under a heavy penalty from furnishing 
brandy to Finns before the expiring 
of the first court-day ; but the cases 
notwithstanding are very frequent, 
when Soreascriver and have 
been obliged to return without doing 
any thing, and to fix a new court. day, 
because, although the Finns made 
their appearance, they were lying 
senseless along the ground, like so 


many cattle. ‘bey do not drink 
30 
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so immensely with impunity. The 
brandy at last deprives them of their 
appetite, and they become feeble, 
powerless, and worn down, and are 
at last unable to perfurm the most ne- 
cessary operations, ‘This is so strik- 
ing, that one would imagine it would 
be a warning lesson to them. But 
they will not be convinced. The 
charms of brandy are too powerful. 
With the greatest self-complacency, 
on account of the unanswerable na- 
ture of their argument, they assert 
that brandy is equally strong and 
equally nourishing as bread, for, like 
bread, it is prepared from grain.— 
Thus all the little intellect which the 
mind of a Finn may be supposed to 
possess, every spring of activity, and 
every incentive to improvement, are 
destroyed and eradicated. 

When we consider that little more 
than half a century has elapsed since 
these regions were first cultivated ; 
that formerly they were only occupied 
by a few families of Laplanders, who 
wandered about from place to place 
with their herds; and that now the 
industrious Fines. are thriving in every 
direction, we cannot help fecling an 
internal satisfaction, that cultivation 
and agriculture are thus spreading 
over parts which were believed to be 
necessarily doomed to perpetual steri- 
lity, and to be inhabited by wandering 
nomades, ‘There was no doubt 2 time 
when Lapland extended itself almost 
to the town of Torneo. Its bounda- 
ries have been gradually removed 
more and more northwards. ‘They 
at last became stationary at Muoni- 
Oniska, more than one hundred and 
forty English miles above Torneo, 
They would, however, have heen ad- 
vanced also "beyond this place if the 
humerous emigrations of the Finns 
into Norway had not occasioned a 
Momentary cessation in the cultiva- 
tion of Swedish Lapland. When 
once the Norwegian Fiords are set- 
tled, if the active spirit of the Finns 
is not oppressed by the unrelenting 


hand of fate, the habitations will again 
continue to be extended along all the 
streams and lakes connected with the 
Muonio river, and the Laplanders 
will be confined within narrower and 
narrower limits, till at last the whole 
race will be exterminated. 

Although the Laplanders and Finns 
may have the same common origin, 
they have, however, been long sepa- 
rated, and probably long before they 
came to inhabit the north. We find 
it extremely probable, when we com- 
pare together the eld accounts, the 
customs, and probabilities, that the 
Laplanders descended from the White 
Sea towards Norway and Sweden, 
and that the Finns, on the other h: wii 
ascended from Estonia, throuch ¥in- 
land. The two nations are not only 
at present folo calo different in their 
mode of life and cultivation, but they 
have not even the smallest national 
physiognomy in common. Phe Lap- 
landers, as is well known, are in 
general small; tall men are every 
where exceedingly rare among them ; 
and such a person as Niels Sara, at 
Kautokejno, , who measured five feet 
four inches Paris measure, or five feet 
eight inches English, may not be 


again found among many hundreds of 


them. However, such individuals as 
the two married women whom M. 
Grape measured would every wher 
be reckoned dwarfs among them. But 
the Finns, though they remain for 
centuries in the same country, do not 
appear to become in the least smaller 

in size, either at Kautokejno or Mu- 
onioniska, than the Swedes or Nor 

wegians. ‘Phe cause of thts is easily 
discovered ; it lies altogether in the 
difference of cultivation. “The polar 
tribes are small, like all animals and 
all organic substances which surround 
them ; because they are almost in like 
manner fully exposed to the. oppres- 


ston and contracting influence of the 


rine 

severe climate, and have not learned 

to secure themselves from it. The 

other hand, procures a 


Finn, on the 
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tropical heat in his perte, and what is 
contracted by the cold is agatn ex- 
tended here and stretched into new 
activity. The Laplander seldom or 
never keeps himself, even in his win- 
ter gamme, in such a temperature as 
nature requires for the developement 
and advancement of the functions of 
life in the physical man; and though 
this may not be felt by his nerves, 
yet it must be felt by his constitution 
and his conformation. ‘The Finn, 
on the other hand, finds a compensa- 
tion for the unheard-of cold in warm 
baths of an equally unheard-of heat; 
and the advantages he derives from 
thence is demonstrated by experience 
in Lapland, 

In the year 1799 there were five 
thousand one hundred and thirteen 
Laplanders in the Swedish division 
of Lapland; if we reckon an addi- 
tional three thousand Laplanders for 
Norway, though it scarcely contains 
so many, and one thousand for the 
part belonging to Russia, where, upon 
the whole, but few Laplanders re- 
main, the total strength of this peo- 
ple, however widely spread, will con- 
sist at most of ten thousand souls, 
But in Finland alone the Finns a- 
mount to nearly a million. 


Particulars respecting the Invention 
of the New Printing Machiie. 


~ 


(Tie following leticr is written by KoEnta, 
the inventor. ) 


THLE first idea relating to.this in- 

vention occurred to me 1] years 
ago, and the first experiments were 
made soon after in Saxony. My 
original plan was confined to an im- 
proved press, in which the operation 
of laying the ink on the types was 
performed by an apparatus connected 
with the motion of the coffin, in such 
a manner that one hand could be sav- 
ed. As nothing could be gained in 
expedition by this plan, the idea soon 


suggested itself to move this press by 
machinery, or to reduce the several 
operations to one rotatory molion, to 
which any first mover might be ap- 
plied. Its execution was not quite 
completed, when I found myself un- 
der the necessity of seeking assistance 


ofor the further prosecution of ite 


There is on the continent no sort of 
encouragement for an enterprise of 
this description, ‘The system of pa- 
tents, as it exists in England, being 
either unknown or not adopted in the 
continental states, there is no induce- 
ment for individual enterprise, and 
projectors are commonly obliged to 
offer their discoveries to some govern- 
ment, and to solicit encouragement, 
I need hardly add, that scarcely ever 
isan invention brought to maturity 
under such circumstances. ‘The well- 
known fact, that almost every inven- 
tion seeks, as it were, refuge in Eng- 
land, and is there brought to perfec- 
tion, where the government does not 
afford any other protection to inven- 
tors than what is derived from the 
wisdom of the laws, seéms to indicate 
that the continent has yet to learn 
from her the best manner of encoura- 
ging the mechanical arts, I had my 
full share in the ordinary disappoint- 
ments of continental projectors 5 and, 
after having lost in Germany and 
Russia upwards of two years in fruit- 
less applications, I arrived about eight 
years ago in England, where I was 
introduced to, and soon joined by Mr 
Thomas Bensley, a printer so well 
known to the literary world that the 
mention of his name is sufficient. In 
this country of spirited enterprise and 
speculation, it is difficult to have a 
plan entirely new. Soon after my 
arrival, J learnt that many attempts 
of asimilar description had been made 
before mine, and that they had al! 
failed. Patents had been taken, and 
thousands of pounds sunk without ob- 
taining the desired result. and Mr 
Bensley, however, were not discoura- 
ged by the failure of our predecessor ; 
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the execution of the plan was begun, 
and as the experiments became very 
expensive, two other gentlemen, Mr 
G. Woodfall, and Mr B. Taylor, 
eminent printers in London, joined 
us. After many obstructions and de- 
lays, the first printing machine was 
completed exactly upon the plan 
which I have described in the speci- 
fication of my first patent, which is 
dated March 29, 1510. It was set 
to work in April 1811. The sheet 
(H) of the new Annual Register for 
1810. “ Principal Occurrences,” 
3000 copies, was printed with it, and 
is, | have no doubt, the first part of a 
book ever printed with a machine. 
The actual use of it, however, soon 
suggested new ideas, and led to the 
rendering it less implicated and more 
powerful. Impressions produced by 
means of cylinders, which had like- 
wise been already attempted by others 
without the desired effect, were again 
tried by me upon a new plan, namely, 
to place the sheet round the cylinders, 
thereby making it, as it were, part of 
its periphery. After some promising 
experiments, the plan for a new ma- 
chine on this principle was made, and 
2 manufactory established for the pur- 
pose. Since this time I have had the 
benefit of my friend Mr Bauer’s as- 
sistance, who, by the judgment and 
precision with which he executed my 
plans, has greatly contributed to their 
success. The new machine was com- 
pleted in December 1812, after great 
difficulties attending the cylindrical 
impression, Sheets G. and X. of 
Clarkson’s Life of Penn, vol. 1. are 
the first printed with an entirely cy- 
lindrical press. The papers of the 
Protestant Union were also printed 
With it in February and March 1813. 
Sheet M.of Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis, 
Vol. v. will shew the progress of 1m- 
provement in the use of this machine. 
All together there are about 160,000 
sheets now in the hands of the public, 
Printed with this machine, which, 
with the aid of two hands, takes of 
Jun, 1815. 
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800 in the hour. It is accurately 
described in the specifications of my 
two patents, dated October 30, 1812, 
and July 24, 1813. ‘Lhe machines 
now printing Zhe Times and Alail are 
upon the same principle as that just 
mentioned ; but they have been con- 
trived for the particular purpose of a 
newspaper of extensive circulation, 
where expedition is the great object. 


Anecdotes of Cooke, the Miser. 


HERE was no greater pest to the 

medical tribe than old Cooke, the 
miser, who died a short time since at 
Pentonville. Many are the anecdotes 
of the tricks that this avaricious old 
man used to play, to cheat medical 
men and save his money: such as put- 
ting on ragged clothes, and going as 
a pauper to Mr. Saunders, and other 
gentlemen, to have gratuitous advice 
tor his eyes—getting a letter for the 
dispensary, and attending there as a 
decayed tradesman, for several weeks, 
until detected. Having a wound in 
his leg, he employed a Mr Pigeon, 
who lived nearly opposite to him, in 
White Lion-street, Pentonville, to 
cure it.—* How long do you think it 
will be before you can cure it ?—‘ A 
month,’— And how much must I give 
you ?——Mr Pigeon, who saw the 
wound was not of any great import- 
ance answered_—* A Guinea.’— 
‘Very well,’ replied Cooke; but mark 
this—a Guinea is an immense sum 
of money, and when [| agree upon 
sums of such magnitude, 1 go upon 
the system of x0 cure no pay; soit 
am not cured by the expiration of the 
month, pay you nothing.’— This 
was agreedto: after diligent attention 
for several days the wound was so 
near being healed, that Cooke expres- 
sed himself satisfied, and would not 
let Pigeon see it any more. How- 
ever, within two or three dave of the 
month being up, the eld fellow got 
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some sort of plaster, with cuphorbium 

to it, from a farrier, and made a new 

wound on the place where the former 

had been; and, sending for Pigeon 

on the last day of the month, shewed 

him that his leg was not well, and that 

of course the Guniea he had agreed 

for was forfeited. This story the old 

fellow used to tell of himself with 

great satisfaction, and used to call it 

* plucking a Pigeon..—When on his 

death-bed, he sent for several medical 
men (some would not attend ;) among 

those who went to see him, Mr Ald- 

ridge, of Pentonville, was one. Him 
he permitted to send some medicines. 
At one of the interviews, he earnest- 
ly entreated Mr Aldrige to tell him 
candidly how long he thought he 
might live. The answer was, he 
might probably live six days. Cooke, 
collecting all his streneth, and start- 
ing up in his bed, exclaimed,—* And 
are you not a dishonest man—a rogue 
and a robber, to serve me so ?’—* As 
how ?? asked Mr Aldrige, with sur- 
prise. —* Why, Sit, you are no better 
than a pickpocket, to rob me of my 
gold, by sending in two draughts a day 
to a man that all your physic will not 
keep alive above six days! Get out 
of my house, and never come near me 
again, 


ScotrisH REVIEW. 


The Lord of the Isles; a Poem: By 
WALTER Scott, Esq. £.2..2s. 
Constable & Co. 


T has always been with no ordi- 


nary pleasure that we have hail-— 


ed the successive appearance of Mr 
Scott’s productions. Not only does 


he number with the poets who have 


done the greatest honour to Scotland ; 
but he 1s, besides, in every respect, a 
national poet; he has rendered the 
manners, the traditions, the history of 
his native country, familiar and in- 
teresting to the worldin general, It 
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may justly be expected, therefore, 
that every Scotsman should view bim 
with some degree of favour, and even 
partiality. 

Every author has his vicissitudes of 
public favour, above all, when the mul- 
tiplication of his works makes them 
be measured, not by intrinsic merit, 
but by comparison with others which 
had preceded them. From this law, 
even the most popular of modern 
poets has not been exempted. [Roke- 
by did not, we conceive, display any 
inferiority in point of genius; but the 
characters were somewhat less inter- 
esting; the incidents less carefully 
digested; and Mr Scott’s muse, like 
a flower transplanted into a foreign 
soil, lost some portion of its fragrance. 
The present seems well calculated to 
regain the ground which had been 
lost. The characters are digniiied, 
interesting, and associated with the 
greatest events in Scottish history : 
the scenes are native, familiar to our 
fancy, and yet hitherto untrodden. 
The poetry appears to us equal in 
force, and somewhat superior in cor- 
rectness, to any former effusions of the 
same muse. It may therefore be ex- 
pected, we think, that, as usually hap- 
pens in lovers’ quarrels, the public, 
after a temporary coldness, will re- 
turn with increased relish to the per- 
usal of their favourite bard. 

The poem opens on the bridal 
morning which is to unite Edith, 
daughter of Lorn, the great chieftain 
of Argyle, with Ronald, Lord of the 
Isles. The scene is at Artornish, a 
castle of Lorn, overhanging tlie wes- 
tern sea. This union is to be the 
cement of Ronald’s alliance with 
England, to whose interest Lorn has 
entirely attached himself. The ap- 
proach of this auspicious morn Js 
hailed by the bards in the following 


gay and animated strains: 


“ Wake, Maid of Lorn! the moments fly, 
Which yet that maiden-name allow ; 
Wake, Maiden, wake ! the hour is nigh. 


When Love shall claim a plighted we 
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By Fear, thy bosom’s fluttering guest, 
By Hope, that soon shall fears remove, 

We bid thee break the bonds of rest, 
And wake thee at the call of Love! 


** Wake, Edith, wake ! in yonder bay 
Lies many a galley gaily mann’d, 
We hear the merry pibrochs play, 

_ We see the streamers’ silken band. 
What Chieftain’s praise these pibrochs swell, 
What crest is on these banners wove, 
The harp, the minstrel, dare not tell— 
The riddle must be read by Love.” 


Amid this universal joy, however, 
excited by and for her, it is soon ob- 
served, that Edith alone does not 
share; that she remains insensible to 
all the pomp and all the gaiety of 
which she is the object. “This obser- 
vation, in particular, escapes not the 
watchful eye of her nurse, who had 
educated her with maternal care, and 
viewed her as a daughter. Anxious 
to know the cause, and considering 
herself entitled to enquire, she leads 


Edith 


To where a turret’s airy head, 

Slender and steep, and battled round, 
O’erlook’d, dark Mull! thy mighty Sound, 
Where thwarting tides, with mingled roar, 
Part thy swarth hills from Morvern’s shore. 


** Daughter,” she said, ** these seas behold, 
Round twice an hundred islands roll’d, 
From Hirt, that hears their northern roar, 
To the green Ilay’s fertile shore ; 

Or mainland turn, where many a tower 
Owns thy bold father’s feudal power, 

tach on its own dark cape reclined, 

And listening to its own wild wind, 

From where Mingarry, sternly placed, 
O’erawes the woodland and the waste, 

To where Dunstaffnage hears the raging 
Of Connal with his rocks engaging. 
Think’st thou, amid this ample round, 

A single brow but thine has frown’d, 

‘To sadden this auspicious morn, 

That bids the daughter of high Lorn 
Impledge her spousal faith to wed 

The Heir of mighty Somerled ; 

Ronald, from many a hero sprung, 

The fair, the valiant, and the young, 
or THE ISLES, whose lofty name 
A thousand bards have given to faine, 
The mate of monarchs, and allied 

On equal terms with England’s pride.— 
chieftain’s tower to bondsman’s cot, 

heags the tale, aud triumphs not? 


The damsel dons her best attire, 

The shepherd lights his beltane fire, 
Joy, Joy ! each warder’s horn hath sung, 
Joy, Joy! each matin bell hath rung ; 
The holy priest says grateful mass, 
Loud shouts each hardy galla-glass, 
No mountain den holds outcast boor, 
Of heart so dull, of soul so poor, 

2ut he hath flung his task aside, 
And claim’d this morn for holy-tide 5 
Yet, empress of this joyful day, 
Edith is sad while all are gay.”— 


Proud Edith’s soul came to her eye, 
Resentment check’d the struggling sigh, 
Her hurrying hand indignant dried 

The burning tears of injured pride— 

** Morag, forbear! or lend thy praise 

To swell yon hireling harpers’ Jays 3 
Make to yon maids thy boast of power, 
That they may waste a wondering hour, 
Telling of banners proudly borne, 

Of pealing bell and bug!le-horn, 

Or, theme more dear, of robes of price, 
Crownlets and gawds of rare device. 

But thou, experienced as thou art, 
Think’st thou with these to cheat the heart, 
That, bound in strong affection’s chain, 
Looks for return and looks in vain ? 

No! sum thine Edith’s wretched !ot 

in these brief words—He loves her not !” 


Morag endeavours to dissipate this 
gloomy impression ; and in the course 
of this conversation, the fleet of ho- 
nald beginning to appear, she points 
to its splendid appearance as confirm- 
ing her belief. 


Look, where beneath the castle grey 

His fleet unmoor from Aros-bay ! 

See’st not each galley’s tepmast bend, 

As on the yards the sails ascend ? 

Hiding the dark-biue land they rise, 

Like the white clouds on April skies 5 

The shouting vassals man the oars, 

Behind thein sink Muli’s mountain shores, 
Onward their merry course they keep, 
Through whistling breeze and foaming deep. 
And mark the headmost, seaward cast, 
Stoop to the freshening gale her mast, 

As if she vail’d its banner’d pride, 

To greet afar her prince’s bride ! 

hy Ronald comes, and while in speed 
His galley mates the flying steed, 


He chides her sloth! 


Edith’s ear is shut against these 
flattering hopes. The fleet, however, 
approaches. 
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Borne onward by the willing breeze, 

Lord Ronald’s fleet swept by, 
Streamer’d with silk, and trick’d with gold, 
Mann’d with the noble and the bold 

Of Island chivalry. 

Around their prows the ocean roars, 
And chafes beneath their thousand oars, 

Yet bears them on their way : 

So fumes the war-horse in his might, 
That field-ward bears some valiant knight, 
Champs till both bitt and boss are white, 

But, foaming, must obey. 

On each gay deck they might behold 
Lances of steel and crests of gold, 
And hauberks with their burnish’d fold, 

That shimmer’d fair and free ; 

And each provd galley, as she pass’d, 
To the wild cadence of the blast 

Gave wilder minstrelsy. 

Full many a shrill triumphant note 
Saline and Scallastle bade float 

Their misty shores around; | 
And Morven’s echoes answer’d well, 

And Duart heard the distant swell 

Come down the darksome Sound. 


The second canto introduces us to 
the festal hall, where, 


With beakers’ elang, with harpers’ lay, 
With all that olden time deem’d gay, 
The Island Chieftain feasted high ; 
But there was in his troubled eye 
A gloomy fire, and on his brow 
Now sudden flush’d, and faded now, 
Emotions such as draw their birth 
From deeper source than festal mirth. 
By fits he paused, and harper’s strain 
And jester’s tale went round in vain, 
Or fell but on his idle ear 
Like distant sounds which dreamers hear. 
Then would he rouse him, and employ 
Each art to aid the clamorous joy, 
And call for pledge and lay, 
And, for brief space, of all the crowd, 
As he was loudest of the loud, 
Seem gayest of the gay. 


This laboured gaiety imposes upon 
all the guests, even those who were 
most interested to observe and scru- 
tinize it. 


But, one sad heart, one tearful eye, 
Pierced deeper through the mystery, 
And watch’d, with agony and fear, 

Her wayward bridegroom’s varied cheer. 


She watch’d—yet fear’d to meet his glance, 
And he shunn’d her’s ;—till when by chance 
They met, the point of foeman’s lance 

ilad given a milder pang! 
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Beneath the intolerable smart 
He writhed ;—then sternly mann’d his 
heart 


To play his hard but destined part. 


Meantime, a different scene was 
acting without. As Ronald’s gay 
fleet passed by, they had scarcely 
noticed a single bark, struggling 
against adverse winds in an opposite 
direction. Whom this bark contains, 
the poet skilfully involves in mystery, 
only intimating, that they are per- 
sons of high rank and interest. ‘The 
tempest now increases, and they in 
vain attempt to pass the castle of Ar- 
tornish, which, for reasons unknown, 
they eagerly desire to do. ‘Lhe peril 
at length becomes such, that they can 
hope for safety only by entering that 
dreaded strand. They then resolve 
to approach boldly, and claim the 
rights of hospitality, which were then 
so liberally exercised. They are im- 
mediately admitted. The party con- 
sist of two knights and a young lady 
veiled. ‘The seneschal skilful, by a 
glance of the eye, to distinguish the 
rank of his guests, at once assigns 
them the first place in this illustrious 
company. Symptoms of discontent 
appear among the guests, and Lorn 
views the strangers with an eye of 
peculiar suspicion. After some taunt- 
ing conversation, he determines to 
bring them to the test, by causing the 
Minstrels to recite a song, in which 
Bruce is mentioned with peculiar con- 
tamity. The elder knight at once 
replies in a tone of violent retort, 
which at once discloses to Lorn that 
he is Bruce himself. Lorn starts up, 
and calls upon his vassal chieftains to 
assist him in avenging the death of 
Comyn, his kinsman, who had fallen 
by the hand of Bruce. Ronald, on 
the other hand, protests against such 
a violation of the rights of hospita- 
lity. A violent altercation now en- 
sues, 


Then up sprung many a mainland Lord 
Obedient to their Chieftain’s word. 
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Barcaldine’s arm is high in air, 
And Kinloch-Alline’s blade is bare ; 
Black Murthok’s dirk has left its sheath, 
And clench’d is Dermid’s hand of death. 
Their mutter’d threats of vengeance swell 
Into a wild and warlike yell; 

Onward they press with weapons high, 
The affrighted females shriek and fly, 
And, Scotland, then thy brightest ray 
Had darken’d ere its noon of day, 

But every chief of birth and fame, 

That from the Isles of Ocean came, 

At Ronald’s side that hour withstood 
Fierce Lorn’s relentiess thirst for blood. 


Brave Torquil from Dunvegan high, 

Lord of the misty hills of Skye, 

Mac- Niel, wild Bara’s ancient thane, 
Duart, of bold Clan Gillian’s strain, 
Fergus, of Canna’s castled bay, 
Mac-Duflith, Lord of Colonsay, 

Soon as they saw the broadswords glance, 
With ready weapons rose at once, 

More prompt, that many an ancient feud, 
Full oft suppress’d, full oft renew’d, 
Glow’d ’twixt the chieftains of Argyle, 
And many a lord of ocean’s isle. 

Wild was the scene—each sword was bare, 
Back stream’d each chieftain’s shaggy hair, 
In gloomy opposition set, 

Eyes, hands, and brandish’d weapons met ; 
Blue gleaming o’er the social board, 
Flash’d to the torches many a sword ; 

And soon those bridal lights may shine 

On purple blood for rosy wine. 


While thus for blows and death prepared, 
Each heart was up, each weapon bared, 
Each foot advanced,—a surly pause 

Still reverenced hospitable laws. 

All menaced violence, but alike 

Reluctant each the first to strike, 

(For aye accursed in minstrel line 

Is he who brawls ’mid song and wine, 
And, match’d in numbers and in might, 
Doubtful and desperate seem’d the fight.) 
Thus threat and murmur died away, 

Vill on the crowded hall there lay 

Such silence, as the deadly still, 

Ere bursts the thunder on the hill. 


_ The tumult is appeased by the ar- 
rival of the Abbot, for the purpose of 
Performing the nuptial ceremony.— 
Phis person is disposed to view Bruce 
Witt the utmost hostility, bot as the 


fnemy of Lorn, and on account of. 


the profanation of which he had been 
guilty in slaying Comyn at the altar. 
Compelled, however, by a supérnatu- 
tal impulse, he pronounces blessings 
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upon him. He then announces, that 
warning from above forbids him to 
celebrate the proposed nuptials, and 
immediately sets sail. ‘Lhe conster- 
nation of Lorn is increased by the 
sudden disappearance ot Edith, who 
it appears had fled along with her 
nurse, no one knows where. Konald, 
however, beholds all these events 
with secret satisfaction. 

After this day of agitation, all the 
guests of Artornish at length retire 
to rest. Bruce and his brether, when 
sunk in repose, are alarmed by the 
sound of footsteps in their apartment. 
They are re-assured, however, by dis- 
covering that this mysterious visitor 
is Ronald. ‘That chieftain then owns 
and does homage to Bruce as his sove- 
reign, and proffers apologies for hav- 
ing been induced to bear arms against 
him. Bruce confides to him his de- 
signs and hopes of regaining his right- 
ful possession, and they deliberate on 
the course to befollowed. ‘They de- 
termine to repair, first to Skye, thence 
to coast the Hebrides, and cal! out 
their brave inhabitants to the defence 
of their monarch, ‘To the shore of 
Skye we are therefore conducted, 
The chiefs, in passing by the most de- 
solate part of it, are tempted to land 
and hunt the deer. This gives the 
poet an opportunity to describe the 
remarkable scenery which occurs in 
this quarter, and which he has done 
in a singularly powerful and striking 
manner. 


Rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dread lake, 
With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude besom of the hill, 
And that each naked precipice, 
Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage still. 
The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch ot Nature’s genial glow ; 
On high Benmore green mosses grow, 
And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 
And copse on Cruchan-Ben ; 
But here, above, around, below, 


On mountain or in glen, 
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Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The weary cye may ken. 
For all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side. 


And wilder, forward as they wound, 
Were the proud cliffs and lake profound. 
Huge terraces of granite black 
Aliorded rude and.cumber’d track 5 
For from the mountain hoar, 
Wurl’d headiong in some night of fear, 
When ycil'd the wolf and fied the deer, 
Loose crags had toppled o’er 3 
And some, chance-poised and balanced, lay, 
So that a stripling arm might sway 
A mass no host could raise, 
In Nature’s rage at random thrown, 
Yet trembling like the Druid’s stone 
On its precarious base. 

The evening mists, with ceaseless change, 
Now clothed the mountains’ lofty range, 
Now left their foreheads bare, 

And round the skirts their mantle furl’d, 

Or on the sable waters curl’d, 

Or, on the eddying breezes whirl’d, 
Dispersed in middle air. 

And oft, condensed, at once they lower, 

When, bricf and fierce, the mountain shower 
Pours like a torrent down, 

And when return the sun’s glad beams, 

Whiten’d with foam a thousand streams 
Leap from the mountain’s crown. 


The chiefs are now informed, that 
their bark, by a sinistrous accident, 
has been compelled to quit the shore. 
They are fain therefore to accept the 
invitation of several very suspicious 
personages, to enter their hut. Ro- 
nald and Bruce determine to watch, 
by turns, along with Allan, a young 
chief who accompanies them. The 
two former complete their watches 
with care and safety, but with Allan 
the case was otherwise. 


To Allan’s eyes was harder task, 

he weary watch their safeties ask. 

We trimm’d the fire, and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splinter’d pine 5 
Then gazed awhile, where silent laid 
Their hosts were shrouded by the plaid. 
But little fear waked in his mind, — 

For he was bred of martial kind, 

And, if to manhood he arrive, 

May match the boldest knight alive. 
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Then thought he of his mother’s tower, 

His little sisters’ green-wood bower, 

How there the Easter-gambols pass, 

And of Dan Joseph’s lengthen’d mass. 

But still before his weary eye 

In Fays prolong’d the blazes die— 

Again he roused him—on the lake 

ovk’d forth, where now the twilight-flake 

Of pale cold dawn began to wake, 

On Coolin’s cliffs the mist lay furl’d, 

The morning breeze the lake had curl’d, 

The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 

With ceaseless plash kiss’d cliff or sand ;— 

It was a slumb’rous sound—he tuarn’d 

To tales at which his youth had burn’d, 

Of pilgrim’s path by demon cross’d, 

Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost, 

OF the wild witch's baneful cot, 

And mermaid’s alabaster grot,: 

Who bathes her limbs in suntess well 

Deep in Strathaird’s enchanted cell. 

Thither in fancy rapt he flies, 

And on his sight the vaults arise 5 

That hut’s dark walls he sees no more, 

His foot is on the marble floor, 

And o’er his head the dazzling spars 

Gleam like a firmament of stars ! 

—Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 

Her anger in that thrilling shrick ? 

No! ail too late, with Allan’s dream 

Mingled the captive’s warning scream ! 

As from the ground he strives to start, 

A rufiian’s dagger finds his heart! 

Upward he casts his dizzy eyes,... 

Murmurs his master’s name,...and dies ! 
The two chiefs instantly start up, 

and avenge the death of Allan by 

that of his murderers. Next morn- 

ing, on leaving the hut, they are sur- 

prised by the appearance of Edward 

Bruce, who, according to their ar- 

rangements, should have gone to 

Ireland. He informs them, that a 

general movement in favour of na- 

tional independence, and of Bruce, 

has taken place throughout Scotland, 

and the arrival of that chief is only 

waited for to make a general rising. 

‘The party immediately leave Skye, 


-and we have a very gay and pleasing 


picture of their voyage along the 
coast of the Hebrides, with notices of 
the different passing islands. We se 
lect the following : 


Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
Gn a breeze from the northward frees 
So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan through the summioer s¢é- 
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The shores of Mull on the eastward lay , 
And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 

That guard famed Stafia round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturb’d repose 

The cormorant had found, 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And welter’d in that wond’rous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly architeet, 
Nature herself, it seem’d, would ay 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend 3 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolong’d and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old tona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘** Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard—but witness mine !” 


He at length reaches the I: land of 
Arran, where he meets a chosen band 
of adherents, many of whom had 


either fought, or had lost relations, at 
the battle of Falkirk. This gives 
rise to solemn and interesting detains 
tions. 


Oh, War ! thou hast thy fierce delight, 
Thy gleams of joy, intensely bright ! 
Such gleams, as from thy polish *d shield 
Fly dazzling o’er thy battle -field ! 
Such transports wake, severe and high, 
Amid the pealing conquest-ery 
Scarce less, when, after battle lost, 
Muster the remnants of a host, 

And as each comrade’s name they tell, 
Who in the well- fought conflict fell, 
Knitting stern brow o’er flashing eye, 
Vow to avenge them or to dic !— 
Wartiors !—and where are warriors found, 
If not on martial Britain’s ground ? 
And who, whea waked with note of fire, 
Love more than they the British lyre ?— 
Know ye noth—hearts to honour dear! 
That joy » deep-thrilling, stern, severe, 
At which the heart-: strings vibrate high, 
And wake the fountains of the eye ? 
And blame ye, then, the Bruce, if trace 
OF tear js on his manly face, 


SCauty reliques of the train 


At hail’d at Scone his e irly reign. 
"ts patriot band around hima hune, 


An 
id to his knees and bosom clung ?— 
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Blame ye the Bruce ?—his brother blamed, 
But shared the weakness, while ashamed, 
With haughty laugh his head he turn’d, 
Aud dash’d away the tear he scorn’d. 


In a’ convent upon this island, 
Bruce meets his sister Isabel, the 
lady who had accompanied him at 
the castle of Artornish, and who, 
we omitted to mention, possessed the 
secret heart of Ronald. Nor was 
his passion unreturned ; but this high- 
minded lady now determines to de- 
vote herself to the cloister, and to be 
no bar to the performance of Ronald’s 
reluctant engagement to Edith.— 
Bruce in vain endeavours to shake 
her resolution. It behoves us now 
also to mention, that Bruce had found, 
prisoner in the “hands of the ruffians 
of Skye, a youthful, but mute min- 
strel, who now accompanies him, and 
whom the reader soon discovers to be 
Edith. She continues to attend the 
chiefs in this disguise. We are next 
conducted to Bruce’s castle on Car- 
rickshore, which he is made to attack, 
and succeed in taking. ‘This Mr 
Scott. candidiy admits to be against 
the truth of history, but conceives 
himself fully entitled, for the sake of 
poetical efiect, to make this small va- 
riation. limits will not allow 
us to ater into any of the details of 
this expedition, though it includes 
many interesting situations and bril- 
liant descriptions. The following ex- 
hibits the feelings which arise at the 
conclusion : 


The Bruce hath won his father’. hall! 


—** Welcome, brave friends and con 
all, 


Welcome to r 


“aces 
rth and joy 
The first, the last e here, 
From !ord ard chieftain, prince and peer, 
To this poor speechless boy. 
Great Gop ! once more my sire’s abode 
Is mine—behold the floor I trode 
In tottering infancy ! 
And there the vaulted arch, »whose sound 


9 Weicon 


Echoe d my joyous shout and bound 
In bevhood, and that rung around 
To 9 youth’ s unthinking glee: 


1 
The next canto conducts us to the 
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great crisis of the poem, and to the 


most memorable event in Scottish 


history, the battle of Bannockburn. 
There seems to be an impression, as 
if Mr Scott here had not quite fulfil- 
led the expectations formed of such a 
subject, described by such a poet.—- 
Tins, it is probable, proceeds partly 
from these expectations having been 
raised to an extravagant height. So 
far as there is any failure, we ascribe 
it to the intimate and accurate ac- 
quaintance of Mr Scott with all the 
historical particulars of this memora- 
To alter these, even to 
add to them, might have appeared a 
species of profanation. But tactical 
details, and strict adherence to fact, 
are scarcely compatible with that wild 
licence of fancy, which seems neces- 
sary to produce the highest flights of 
poetical genius. Yet few passages 
in modern poetry can compare with 
the following : 


It was a night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath her ray 3 

Old Stirling’s towers arose in light, 

And, twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 

Ah, gentle planet ! other sight 

Shall greet thee, next returning night, 

Of broken arms and banners tore, 


-And marshes dark with human gore, 


And piles of slaughter’d men and horse, 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 


To which we may add the descrip- 
tron of the English cavalry sinking 
into the pits dug for them by the 
Scots. 


Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came 

With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 
That panted for the shock ! 

With blazing crests and banners spread, 

And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 

The wide plain thunder’d to their tread, 
As far as Stirling rock. | 

Down ! dewn ! in headlong overthrow, 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 
Wild foundering on the field ! 

The firet are in destruction's gorge, 

Their followers wildjy them urge ;— 
The knightly helm and shield, 


The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 

Of dying warriors swells on high, 

And steeds that shriek in agony ¢ 

They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 

They broke like that same torrent’s wave, 
When swallow’d by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 

And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 


We must finally notice, that Edith, 
in her former disguise, still accom- 
panied the Scottish army. After the 
expedition to Carrick, she had retired 
into the same convent with Isabel.— 
But that lady, who still nobly medi- 
tated her union with Ronald, as soon 
as tidings arrived of the great ap- 
proaching events, urged her fair com- 
panion to quit this retirement, and 
again assume her former disguise.— 
Much reluctance is felt or feigned by 
Edith, at a step thus repugnant to 
female decorum : but, 


Oh, blame her not !—when zephyrs wake, 
The aspen’s trembling leaves must shake : 
When beams the sun through April’s shower, 
It needs must bloom, the violet Hower 5 
And Love, howe’er the maiden strive, 
Must with reviving hope revive ! 

A thousand soft excuses came, 

To plead his cause ’gainst virgin shame. 
Pledged by their sires in earliest youth, 
He had her plighted faith and truth, 
Then, “twas her Liege’s strict command, 
And she, beneath his royal hand, 

A ward in person and in land :— 

And, last, she“vas resolved to stay 

Only brief space—one little day— 

Close hidden in her safe disguise 

From all, but most from Ronald’s eyes— 
But once to see him more !—nor blame 
Her wish—to hear him name her name !-= 
‘Then, to bear back to solitude 

The thought, he had his falsehood rued ! 


She accordingly departs. From 
the top of Demayet she views the 
battle of Bannockburn, and by an 
incident, perhaps somewhat strained, 
is made to contribute in no small de- 
gree to the catastrophe. Ronald te- 


cognizes and at once owns the pores 
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of her charms 3 and the celebration of 
the battle of Bannockburn is one with 
that of the nuptials of Ronald and 
Edith. 

On the whole, we are of opinion, 
that this will be ranked by posterity 
among the good poems of Mr Scott. 
Ifthe story does not, unless at the 
commencement, possess quite the gay 
and romantic interest of the Lady of 
the Lake, it is throughout pleasing ; 
the imagery is equal in spirit, and 
perhaps superior in correctness. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 


BURGH. 
HE Lord of the Isles. By Wal- 
ter Scott, Esq. 4to. £.2 0 Qs. 


Elegiorum Sepulchralium Edin- 
ensium Delectus. Monumental In- 
scriptions selected from burial grounds 
at Edinburgh. By Andrew Duncan, 
sen. M.D. and P. 7s. 

Mineralogical Nomenclature, al- 
phabetically arranged, with Synoptic 
tables of the chemical analogy of 
Minerals. By Thomas Allan, Esq. 
8vo. 12s, 

Sermons, by William Crawford, 
D.D, minister of Stratton. 8vo.— 
10s. Gd. 

An Essay on the nature and ,ad- 
vantages of Parish Banks; together 
with a corrected copy of the rules 
and regulations of the parent institu. 
tion in Ruthwell, 8vo. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MR Joun ScoTT, Editor of the 
' ampion, announces a History 
ot the Public Events of Europe, from 


the Commencement of the French 


Revolution, to the Restoration of the 
ourbons, 


Jan. 1815, 


A Translation of the Psalms of 
David, with Notes, by Samuel Hors- 
ley, LL.D. F.R.S. F. late 
Lord Bishop of Sc Asaph, is announ- 
ced, in two volumes, octavo. 

An interesting work is announced 
under the title of Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica, or a Descriptive Catalogue of 
a singularly rare and rich Collection 
of Old English Poetry ; illustrated 
by occasional Extracts, with Notes, 
critical and biographical. It will be 
elegantly printed in royal octavo, and 
ornamented with capitals and about 
twenty portraits, finely engraved on 
wood. ‘The impression on royal oc- 
tavo will be limited, and fifty copies 
only will be printed on imperial oc- 
tavo, 

A volume is preparing for publica- 
tion on the Protection required by 
British Agriculture, and on the In- 
fluence of the price of Food on export- 
able productions, by W. Jacob, Esq. 
F. R. S. author of ‘Travels in the 
South ef Spain.” 

Proposals have been issued for print- 
ing by subscription, the Mosiad, or 
Israel Delivered, a sacred poem, in six 
canticles, with notes, &c. written by 
an artist, during his detention in 
France as a prisoner of war for near- 
ly twelve years. 

An Introduction to Entomology, or 
Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects, is preparing for publication, 
by the Rev. William Kirby, B. A. 
F. L. S. and William Spence, Esq. 
F. L. S. It will comprise,—l. A 
full detail of all the most interesting 
facts relative to the manners and eco- 
nomy of insects; their noxious and 
beneficial properties ; their food and 
modes of procuring it; habitations ; 
societies, &c. &c. ; bringing into one 
point of view, on each of these heads, 
all the discoveries of Reaumur, De 
Geer, Bonnet, &c. 2. An account 
of all that is at present known rela- 
tive to the anatemy and physiology 
of insects. 3. A full explanation of 
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the technical terms of the science, in 
which many improvements have been 
attempted ; the whole illustrated by 
figures drawn under the eye of the 
authors. And, 4. Practical direc- 
tions for collecting, preserving, &c. 


the objects of this department of na- 


tural history. 

Mr George Douglas has ready for 
the press, the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Books of Euclid, demonstrated in a 
concise, clear, and perspicuous man- 
ner; to which are added, the Princi- 
ples of Spherical Trigonometry, dis- 
tinctly demonstrated in all the cases, 
and the figures raised in perspective. 

Miss Wiliiatas, the cz devant cham- 
pion of liberty, is about to commence 
a periodical work in France, under 
the sanction of the Bourbon court, 
and the special patronage of the Duke 
of Wellington, whom she flatters in 
courtly strains in her first number. 

M. de Guignes, late French resi- 
dent in China, has published at Paris 
his Chinese, French, and Latin Dic- 
tionary. Chinese writing, says he, 1s 
coniposed of six elementary traces or 
strokes, which, added to two hundred 
and eight primitive characters, form 
two hundred and fourteen keys, un- 
der which all the characters are clas- 
sed. Lhe dictionaries published by 
the Chinese themselves are composed 
according to this system, that is, all 
the characters are placed according 
to the order of the keys, commencing 
with the key of one single trace, and 
finishing with that of seventeen traces, 
which is the last. Father Basil had 

also arranged his Chinese and Latin 
Dictionary in this manner ; but sub. 
sequently changed his plan, and rang- 
ed all the words according to the dis- 
tribution of the Chinese sounds, and 
according to the order of the letters 
of our alphabet. The number of 
characters, including the duplicates, 
amounts in the table of Father Basil’s 
Dictionary to 9959. _M. de Guignes 
has made them amount to nearly 


44000, All the characters which he 
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has added are from the Chinese Dic- 
tionary entitled ‘The 
publication of the work was ordered 
by the Emperor Napoleon at the end 
of 1809, and terminated in 181]%, 
under the auspices of his Minister of 
the Interior. 

By the law against the Liberty of 
the Press in France, as published Oct. 
21,1814, every writing of more thau 
twenty sheets of printing, may be 
published without examination or pre- 
vious censure, and whatever be the 
number of sheets, with respect to—1. 
Writings in dead tongues and foreign 
languages. 2. Mandates, pastoral let- 
ters, catechisms, and books of prayer. 
3. Memoirs in law and processes. 4, 
Memoirs of literary and scientific so- 
cieties, established or acknowledged 
by the king. 5. The opinions of 
members of the two chambers, With 
respect to writings of twenty shects 
and under, if two censors at the least 
are of opinion that the writing 1s a 
defamatory libel, or that it may dis- 
turb the public tranquillity, or that it 
is contrary to the constitutienal char- 
ter, or that it offends against mora- 
lity, the director-general may stop 
the printing ; but there is to be form- 
ed, at the commencement of each ses- 
sion of the two chambers, a commit- 
tee formed of three peers, three de- 
puties of the departments, and three 
commissioners of the king ; and if this 
committee judge that the motives 0! 
suspension are insufficient, it shall be 
removed. No person to be a printer 
or bookseller without a licence from 
the king, and without taking the 
oath 5 and the licence may be taken 
from any printer or beokseller whe 
shall have been convicted, by a legal 
judgment, of violating the laws a 
regulations. The omission by the 
printer of his name, and place 
abode, to be punished by 2 fine o 
three thousand francs, ‘The insertio? 
of a false name, and false place y 
abode, to be punished with a fine a 
six thousand francs, without preyvo" 
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penal code. 


appointments and regulations, 


ry censors, and twenty-two honorary 
censors are appointed, the former al- 
lowed a salary of 1200 francs each, 
and to have a further remuneration 
annually, in proportion to the labour 
they may have performed. By a 3d, 
none can exercise the trades of print- 
er or bookseller without a licence.— 
The licences heretofore granted are 
confirmed ; the conditions en which 
licences will in future be issued, will 


1 be determined by a new regulation. 
¢ Printers are to keep a regular register 
‘ of all the works printed by them, for 
3 the inspection of the proper officers, 
" and are to deposit one copy in the 
. Royal Library, a second with the 
‘. chancellor, a third with the minister 
t of the interior, a fourth with the di- 
mi rector-general of the book trade, and 
‘. todeliver a fifth to the censor ap- 
op pointed to examine the work !!! And 
te sich is the deliverance of Europe !— 
2. Asa commentary, the Tribunal of 
ae Paris have condemned: to five years 
imprisonment, and a fine of five thow- 
ree sard francs, Auguise, Ferra, Froulle, 
his and Marre Roguin, the two former as 
of editors, and the two latter as printers, 
be ota libel entitled, “ de Mo- 
ster teur.”? 
rom Volney and the other literati in 
the Paris are busily employed in collec- 
ken Ung whatever remains of the records 
who destroyed by the fire of Alexandria in 
egal the time ef Julius Cesar 3 also such 
and % escaped the conflagration by order 
the of the Caliph Omar, and, if possible, 
e of ‘ome of those Greek authors whose 


Works were devoted to oblivion by 
Pope Gregory. To these may be 
added, the prodigious number of vo- 
‘Imes defaced by the monks, to make 
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to the imprisonment decreed by the 
Three other ordinances 
of subsequent dates contain various 
By 
the Ist, the general direction of the 
bookselling trade is placed under the 
superintendance of the Chancellor of 
France. By the 2d, nineteen ordina- 


way, by erasure of the original text, 


for their homilies and compositions. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
» NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND TUE FINE ARTS. 


ORD Dundonald, who is as re- 

markable for his eccentricity as for 
his genius, has at different times in- 
troduced the following discoveries and 
improvements to the world : 

1, A superior ink, that does not 
run into lumps, and never changes its 
colour; twenty per cent. chez per than 
common ink. 

2. A permanent black dye, that 
never turns brown or rusty. 

$. A method of purifying common 
vinegar, and making cheap vinegar 
of a superior quality. 

4, A new method of preparing 
verdigrease. 

5. To obtain saltpetre from putrid 
substances. 

6. A method of improving cearse 
cloth: 

7. To procure gum from the stag- 
horned lichen, equal to gum senegal, 
for calico priniing. 

8. A method of curing herrings 
equal to the Dutch. 

9, A method of depriving salted 
provisions of their salt, by boiling in 
steam. 

10. The use of rock salt, instead 
of sea salt, in the making of plate 
glass, and saving one third of the 
quantity of pearl-ash. 

11. The pyro-ligneous acid purified 
from all its essential oil and other 
inatters. 

12. A cheap method of feedin 
poultry, which gives them the favour 
of game. 

i3. An expeditious method of pre- 
paring and hardening fresh wood, tor 
ihe immediate use of ships and other 
purposes, 
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—Yet, O tempora! O mores! this 
nobleman has long been suffering un- 
der all the privations of gall.+ g penu- 
ry. 

ave Accum stated to the House of 
Lords, on the subject of the Gas 
Light Bill, that from reiterated ex 
periments he found that a hundred 
weight of Newcastle coals produces 
from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred cubic feet of gas; and with 
regard to the light that is obtained 
from the combustion of this quantity 
of gas, nineteen cubic feet of the gas 
is equal to a pound of tallow candles. 
A hundred pounds of coal produce al- 
so from four to five peunds of tar upon 
an average; and a chaldron of coals 
produces sixty pounds of pitch, and 
thirty-two pounds of essential oil. 
The quantity of asphaltum from one 
chaldron of coals is trom twenty-eight 
to thirty-two pounds, and of ammoni- 
acal liquor one hundred and eighty 
pounds, 

It is determined by observation, 
that the mean annual quantity of rain 
is greatest at the equator, and de- 
creases gradually as we approach the 


poles. ‘thus at 

Granada - 12°N. lat. 126inches. 
Cape Francois 19°46 120 
Calcutta - 22 23 §1 

Rome - - 41 54 39 
England - $88 O00 32 
Petersburgh 59 16 16 


The precipitate of gold has been 
extolled by some surgeons in France 
as a specific for Syphilis. In the 
most desperate cases, half a grain, ex- 
hibited twice a day, has, say they, 
completely eradicated the disease in 
four days. It does not disorder the 
stomach, and, instead of disturbing 
the general health, seems to improve 
it. 

At Paris, on the 23d of October, 
a M. Malleville made two experi- 
ments in the Seine with a diving bell, 
upon a new principle, having no com- 
munication with the external atmos- 
phere. He remained under water 


the first time about thirty-two mi- 
nutes. During the immersion he sentup 
twoswans, and made frequent signals to 
shew that he was safe. It appeared 
however on his reascending that he 
must have experienced considerable 
uneasiness, as his pulse was at 164. 
On his second attempt he remained 
twenty four minutes under water, and 
traversed three fourths of the space 
between the Pont Royaland the bridge 
of Louis XVI. It is supposed that 
he supported respiration by some new 
mode of disengaging oxygen gas in 
the diving bell. 


On the Inexhaustibility of the British 
Coal Mines. 


From Thomson’s Journal for December. 


To form an idea, says Dr Thomson, 
of the quantity of coal contained in 
the Newcastle coal formation alone, 
let us suppose it to extend in length 
from north to south 23 miles, and 
that its average breadth is eight miles. 
This makes a surface amounting to ra- 
ther more than 180 square miles, or 
557,568,000 square yards. ‘Lhe ut- 
most thicknes of all the beds of coal 
put together does not exceed 44 feet ; 
but there are 1! beds not workable, 
the thickness of each amounting only 
to a few inches. If they be deducted, 
the amount of the rest will be 36 feet, 
or 12 yards. Perhaps five of the other 
beds hkewise should be struck eff, as 
they amount altogether only to 6 feet, 
and therefore at present are not consi- 
deredas worth working ; the remainder 
will be 10 yards: so that the whole 
coal in this formation amounts to 
5,575,680,000, cubic -yards. How 
much of this is already removed by 
mining Ido not know; but the New- 
castle colleries have been wrought for 
so many years to an enormous extent, 
that the quantity already mined mus 
be considerable. I conceive the quan- 
tity of coals exported yearly from this 
formation exceeds two millions of chal- 
drons: for the county of Durham 
alone exports one one-third million. 
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A chaldron weighs 1.4 tons, so that 


2.5 millions of tons of coai are an- 
nually raised in these counties out of 


this formation, Now a ton of cval is 
very near one cubic vard; so thatthe 
yearly loss from mining amounts to 
2.8 millions, or (adding a third tor 
Waste) to 3.7 milhons ot yards. Ac- 
cording to this statement, the New- 
castle coals may be mined to the pre- 
sent extent for 1500 years before they 
be exhausted. But from this number 
we must deduct the amount of the 
years during which they have been 
already wrought. We need not be 
afraid, then, ot any sudden injury to 
Great Britain from the exhaustion of 
the coal-mines. It is necessary to keep 
in mind likewise, that I have taken 
the greatest thickness of the coal beds. 
Now, as this thickness is far from uni- 
form, a considerable deduction (I 
should conceive one-third of the 
whole) must be made in order to ob- 
tain the medium thickness 5 so that 
we may state, in round numbers, that 
this formation, at the present rate of 
waste, will supply coal for 1000 


years; but its price will be continu-. 


ally on the increase, on account of 
the continually increasing expence of 
mining. 

M Marcel de Serres, who has writ- 
ten a history of the Fall of Stones 
from the: clouds, printed in the late 
numbers of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, concludes with the following 
observations, exactly according with 
those in our last number: “ The 
causes of these phenomena, in appear- 
ance so remote, have nevertheless 
some approximation : thus rain is no- 
thing but the precipitation of the 
water which is continually rising in- 
to the air; and aerolites probably on- 
ly depend on the precipiiation of an 
infinity of substances which are inces- 
santiy evaporating, and the reaction 
of which upon each other may form 
hew combinations. ‘This hypothesis 
will not appear gratuitous, if we pay 
attention te the immense quantity of 


J 


compound substances which organic 
bodies, stagnant waters, and all bodies 
while under decomposition, exhale 
without ceasing, and which are lost 
inthe air without our knowing any 
thing as to what they become, It is 
therefore fair to inquire what are the 
methods resorted to by nature to 
counterbalance this perpetual evapora- 
tion, and to purify the atmosphere 
from all those volatilized substances ? 
In fact, it is probable that nature em- 
ploys other methods of purifying the 
air, though probably the organic bo- 
dies are the most powerful to which 
she resorts. Such are the principal 
proofs, or rather the most constant facts, 
which render probable the hypothesis 
of aérolites being formed in our atmos- 
phere.” 

Coloured snow, and a coloured hoar 
frost, took place at Arezzo, March 
1813. “ Pliny and Livy have men- 
tioned showers of burnt bricks, and 
much ridicule has been thrown upon 
them for it. During the evening, the 
ground being almost entirely covered 
with snow, there fell some snow or 
rather hail, not very compact, of a red- 
dish-yellow colour, which the people 
improperly called red. Lighining was 
visible during the night: thenorth wind 
blew with considerable force at in- 
tervals, and a dull uniform noise was 
heard in the atmosphere, similar to 
to what is preduced ata great 
tance from the sea by aitempest. “ih 
sky seemed to threaten snow, an 
some persons thought it was variega- 
ted with reddish-yellow clouds. It 
resulted, from various observations : 
—1. That this snow or hail derived 
its colour froin a very fine earthy sub- 
stance, interposed with uniformity be- 
tween the small crystals of the hail, 
without however being inclosed im 
their nucleus.—2. ‘That this substance 
is composed alinost entirely of alu- 


a stillless quantity of iron, manganese. 
and silex ; finally, of a very feeble 
animal or vegetable principle, cap- 
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5A 
able of being carbonized by the action 
of sulpliuric acid and of putrefying 
water.”’ 


CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
New French Tariff. 


HE following are the most. inter- 
esting articles in the new tariff 
presented by the committee to the 
chamber of deputies, and founded on 
the principle, that goods imported by 
French ships should be subjected to 
less cuty than those imported in fo- 
reign Dottoms 
Coffee from the French 
colontes, imported by 
Tiench vessels, per me- 
trical quintal francs. 
Foreign ditto, 
Raw sugar, ot the French. 
colonies, imported in 
French ships, 
Foreign 
Clayed sugar, of the French 
colonies, imported in 
French 70 
Forcign ditto, 95 
Refined Sugars Prohibited. 
Cocoa, of the French colo- 
NIES, GO 
Foreign ditto, 
Cl 
Lea, of every sort, per kil- 
Pepper, CONES. 
Ditto, imported in foreign 
Cloves,per metrical quintal,..2 francs. 
Imported in foreign bottoms,.3 
In foreign bottoms, 
Bark of every kind, 
The committee did not accede to 
the request of reducing the duties on 
raw sugars from the French Antilles, 
even though their quality might be 
inferior. The prohibition of refined 


Sugar was advised on the ground, 
that it was necessary to give every 


Commercial Intelligence. 


encouragement to home manufactures, 
‘The duty of 120 francs per quintal, 
proposed by the projet of the law, 
appeared to the committee to be in- 
suihicient. 

Portuguese Decree. 

By order of the royal council of 
commerce, the following edict, bear- 
ing upon our commerce to all nations 
is made known :— 

“ Most Excellent and most Rever- 
end Sir—TVhe hostility between the 
belligerent powers having been hap- 
pily conciuded by divine grace, un- 
der the most fortunate circumstances 
to the allied forces armed against 
France, and being enabled by the re- 
storation of tranquillity to renew our 
ancient relations, which had been ter- 
minated by the calamities of war, his 
Royal Highness has been pleased to 
order that the ports of these kingdoms 
should in future be open to cargoes 
from France, and from every ether 
power, which was under its authority, 
dominion, or influence, and which 
may not be considered the enemy of 
Portugal, as heretofore : it being de- 
termined that such cargoes shall be 
received as those of friendly states, 
and that such facilities shall be af- 
forded to the conductors and agents as 
have been hitherto granted to nations 
in profound peace with this govern- 
ment. And, reciprocally, the Portu- 
guese wesniids are permitted without 
breach of law, to convey their ships 
into the harbours of the said nations. 
I communicate the above to your 
Excellency, that you may acquaint the 
government therewith, he that you 
may cause it to be published in all the 
ports of these kingdoms. 

* 4 DE A AZEVEDO. 
3, A. DAS NEVES. 
‘¢ Palace of Rio Janeiro, &c. 
“¢ To the Patriarch of Lisbon, 

Lisbon, October 11, 1814.” 

The following document extenc 
the free trade which had been granted 
to the European ports of Port tugal, 


to all the harbours of the empire : — 
R Ad 
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Royal edict.“ The vigorous and 
unanimous efforts of the allied powers 
have happily been attended, under the 
favour of divine providence, with the 
most glorious and extraordinary suc- 
cesses, which were followed by the 
cessation of hostilities with France. 
Being desirous that.my faithful vas- 
sals may, in’ consequence, enjoy, as 
soon as possible, the great benefit and 
advantage of a free communication 
with all nations, I have been pleased 
to order, that the ports of my states, 
from the date of this my royal decree, 
shall admit the entry of the ships of 
all nations that may be presented be- 
fore them, and “the departure of the 
same, whatever destination they may 
have received, that as much as possi- 
ble the friendly relations and recipro- 
cal interests with their respective 
countries may be re-established. It 
is commanded that this edict be pub- 
lished and placarded in the usual 
manner, by the poper authorities. 

“ Rio Janeiro, &c. With the ru- 
bric of the Prince Regent, our sove- 
reign.”? 

Liberty. —Equality.— Decree. 

Alexander Petion, president of 


Commercial Intelligence. 


Hayti, considering that the trade 
with Great Britain has been very ad- 
vantageous to the republic, and has 
even aided it in the most critical cir- 
cumstances in which it has been 
placed, and wishing to encourage the 
same more and more, has decreed, 
and does decree as tollows— 

Art. 1. Reckoning from the Ist of 
Jaguary 1515, merchandize manuiac- 
tured in countries under the dominion 
of his Britannic Majesty shall be sub- 
jected toa duty of only 5 per cent. 
according to the tarifi ui the 22d of 
May 1810, upon their import into the 
country. 

2. All merchandize, other than the 
above described, shall continue, as 
before, to pay 2n import duty of 10 
per cent. according to the same tariff. 

It is said that the exports trom this 
country to St Duming», in the course 
of the last twelve months, amounted 
to no less than £.1,200,000:; and these 
must be greatly increased in conse- 
quence of the decree in question. We 
may consider this extraordinary com- 
mercial advattage as one ot the hap- 
py consequences of our act for the 
abolition of the siave trade. 


Official account of the imports and exports, with their excess, and the ba- 


lance of trade between Great Britain and all the colonies in North America: 


- Years. Imports. Exports. Imp. Exc. Lap. Exc. 
- 6,384,202 4,294,550 
t 180] 7,517,531 4,511,013 
5,319,491 3,395,987 
Se 1803 5,272,812 . 3,358,714 
6,398,426 £746,959 
ne 1805... 0000001,766,556 7,145,765 5,380,809 
ou 8,613,123 6,515,240 
he 1807 7,521,120 3,973,595 
836,742 3,992,060 3,155,718 
5,187,615 952,284 
7,813,317 5,195,912 

IST 2,309,415 1,451,829 $77,586 
4,195,592 2,841,440 
77,135,884 577,386 51,852,624 


late fire at the Custom-house. 


Balance in favour of Great Britain, ...cccecocscescecees 


Annual average of last 15 1,156 
N.B. The documents for the year 1813 were consumed by the 


£.50,975.035 
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Aniwerp, Dec. 21.——The alteration 
of the tariif duties on importation for 
heme consumption in this’ country, 
with which we have so long been 
threatened, has at length been pub- 
lished and put into force ; it is dated 
the 5th inst. issued by orders of the 
Prince of Orange Nassau, and has 
cordially in view the protection of 
the manufactures of this country. 
The duties are to be most imperious- 
ly enforced, and if the goods reported 
are undervalued, or not found agreea- 
ble to the return of the importer or 
agent, the same are confiscated, and a 
fine beside levied on the offender.— 
The vessels as they arrive are to be 
unloaded in rotation of their arrival, 
and at given hours in the day: and 
every measure has been adopted to 
give eflicacy to the regulations which 
must become a most important branch 
to the revenues. The following are 
the most important items of duties to 
be levied on goods reported for con- 
sumption in this country, and it is 
to be understood, that, as heretofore, 
all goods may be bonded, or lodged 
in entrepot, ard sold for re-exporta- 
tion duty free, except a small sum not 
exceeding one-half per cent. on the 

value of produce, nor has the duty on 
goods which are to pass through this 
country in transit undergone any 


Poetry. 


change, the payment of one. per cent. 
on the value remains as heretofore, 
and all description of merchandize 
may pass through Belgium and Flan- 
ders to the neighbouring states :-— 
Cotton-twist of all desegiptions is 
prohibited altogether for entry or con- 
sumption or use in Belgium. White 
cotton goods, at or under the value 
of 1% frank per Brabant ell, and 
printed cotton goods, at or under the 
value of 2 franks per Brabant ell, are 
prohibited ; whatever is above that 
value pays 10 per cent. Woollen 
goods, as cloths and coatings, pay as 
follows, per Brabant ell :—At or un- 
der 4 franks to 6 franks, 12 per cent.; 
6 frapks to 9 franks, 7 per cent.; 
above 6 franks, 4 per cent. Refined 
as well as crushed sugars, which used 
to pay 8 per cent. have been raised 
to 20 franks per cent. Earthen ware 
20 per cent.; drugs 3 per cent.; 
spices 43; cutlery 12; rum and ar- 
rack 7 franks per 100 libres (about 
20 gallons,) besides the very heavy 
rum duty, which altogether is nearly 
60 franks for the same quantity ; tin- 
plates 6 per cent. Coffee has bee 
reduced to ] frank per cwt.; and raw 
articles, such as cottons, dye-wood, 
raw sugars, &c, are admitted free of 
duty, on the payment of 1 per cent. 


poetry. 


SONG 
At the Musomanic Society of Anstruther. 


TUNE—* Hcy, Tuttie, Tattie.” 


NEXTINGUISH’D spark of sky, 
Spirit that can never die! 
Of thy children hear the crys 
Sacred Poesy ! 
O’er this scene do thou preside, 
Joy and Pleasure at thy side ! 
From thy servants—hallow’ d.guide ! 
Never, never fly! 


Should Misfortune sullen lour, 
Un our short terrestrial hour, 


Still thy silent secret power 

Sweeps the fiend away. 
What is life without thy light ? 
Cheerless gloom and sullen night: 
Fancy never takes her flight, 

Never dreams of day. 


Then thy wand, Enchantress, wave 5 

Give, O give, the boon we crave— 

May we live beyond the grave 
Dear to memory: 

Unextinguish’d spark of sky, 

Spirit that can never die, 

Hear, O hear, thy childrens’ cry— 
Sacred Poesy. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


November 30. 1814. 


HE Lord Chancellor introduced a Bill 

for establishing the Trial by Jury in 
Scotland, in Will Causes. ‘To be consider- 
ed after the recess. —The qiestion that the 
House do adjourn to Thursday February 9, 
was then put and carried, after some obser- 
vations from the Duke of Sussex and Lord 
Donoughmore, on the unpromising state of 
continental affairs, and the spirit of aggran- 
disement evinced by several powers, coupled 
with a request for information. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, November 21. 


Army EstimMaTes.—Mr Whitbread said, 
that a written treaty had been concluded 
between the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Naples, guaranteeing to the latter 
his throne, and to which Lords Castlereagh 
and Bentinck were parties, yet Ministers 
had professed to know nothing of this. A 
pecuniary treaty had been concluded with 
Spain which had not been produced. He 
Wished to know whether the partition of 
Saxony had been agreed to by Lord Castle- 
reagh. He could anticipate no lasting peace, 
when he saw the great powers forming a fo- 
cus of discontent by the addition of other 
states to their territories. With respect to 
America, he must compliment Ministers ; 
lor they had fought and negociated in such 
amanner as to induce the two parties to 
unite heartily jn the prosecution of the war. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the negociation at Ghent was not bro- 


‘gagement with Murat of Naples, beyond 
‘mere convention of arms, and the treaty 
with Spain would be forthcoming. © 
Mr Honsonby noticed an additional arti- 
cle in the treaty with Russia, by which 
Great Britain engaged to maintain the Rus- 
tan Reet, not only in our harbours, buat for 
‘certain period after a peace. 
Mr Tierney Stigmatised the transfer of 
cs, a3 a monstrous act of in justice. 
said, Lord Castlereagh had 
opinion of his colleagues, 
of Saxe tad not informed the:n of the fate 
“Oly—curther to illustrate this want 


Of inform. 
nhation, he read the following cxtract 


8 


ken off, but still proceeding ; he knew of no 


from Lord W. Bentinck’s official note to the 
Duke de Gallo, the Neapolitan Minister. 

** Bologna, April 1, 1814.—** In case of 
the Neapolitan Government exacting a writ- 
ten confirmation of the sentiments which 
Lord Castlereagh had verbally declared; a 
confirmation which had not been called for, 
not thinking it necessary, the undersigned 
is authorised to declare officially, That the 
English Government entirely approves of 
the Treaty concluded between the Austrian 
and Neapolitan Governments: that it con- 
sents to the addition of the territory there 
specified, under the same conditions made 
by Austria, of an active and immediate co- 
operation of the Neapolitan army: and if 
the English Government refuses to #gn a 
definitive Treaty, it is caused by sentynents 
of honour and delicacy, which make it un- 
willing that the hereditary estate of an an- 
cient ally should be given up without an 
indemnity ; and the undersigned has in con- 
sequence orders to invite the Neapolitan 
Government to make the greatest efforts in 

order to obtain, the same object.” 

Mr C. Monck complained of our having 
transferred the Ionian Islands to Austria 5 
and Mr Horner, alluding to our proposals 
to America, said, for our maritime rights 
the country would fight to the last ; but for 
extension of territory it would not willingly 
expend a shiiling. 

Mr Wellesley Pole complained of the 
questions put to Ministers on insufficient 
authority : ** We (said the Right Honoura- 
ble Gentleman) are not answerable for every 
thing that is published in patnphlets—we 
are not accountable fur the contents of news- 
papers—we cannot disclose communications 
made confidentially to us—we cannot give 
explanations upon topics now before the, 
Congress—we are bound to keep the seerets 
of State to ourselves—we cinnot atiempt 
to give any justification of our conduct now, 
—we must leave it to a future opportunity, 
when our Noble Colleague returns—at pre- 
sent, we cannot make disclosures —~our 
tongues are ticd—f Hear, hear ! loud hungh- 
ter.) We have aright to conceal what we do 
not think should ve published.” 

Lord Palmerstone then moved the varicus 
resoiutions for specific sums composing the 
Army Estimates for half a year, to the 25th 
June 1815, which were agreed to. 

Tuesday, November 22. 

Mr Whitbread, in moving for certain cor- 
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58 Proceedings of Parliament. 

cause the Congress by which the decision is 
to be made is not yet met; I cannot there- 
fore believe that the fate of Saxony is yet 
fixed—such less do I believe that any British 
minister would have been u party to any such 


respondence relative to the two Spaniards 
who had sought refuge at Gibraltar, but had 
- been delivered up by Gen. Smith, at the 
instance of Sir James Duff, the British Con- 
sul at Cadiz, to the Spanish Government, 


< 


= 


spoke with considerable severity of the in- 
terference of Sir James. ‘Three hundred 
peasants had, in like manner, been surrender- 
ed 3; and in these acts the British Governor 
made no distinction between acknowledged 
crimes and alledged political offences. 

Mr Vansittart said, the Government en- 
tertained so just an abhorrence of the tyran- 
ny of the Spanish Government, that Lord 
Bathurst had written to Gen. Smith, cau- 
tioning him against a repetition of his con- 
duct : the motion as amended for extracts, 
instead of the letters, was agreed to. 


the late Court Martial. 
Monday, November 28. 

On the report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply being brought up, Mr Whitbread said, 
that (be King of Sicily had ‘told his Parlia- 
ment that England had made loans to him, 
and asserted, that besides past favours re- 


Saxony. Mr Whitbread comi with 
severity on the annexation of that country 
to Prussia ; and he quoted Prince oe 
proclamation from the foreign journals, t 
prove that-Lord Castlerc agh had en 
to that unji ust act, in consideration (as he 
supposed) of the Elector of Hanover having 
been made a King. He was at the same 
time represented as having opposed the in- 
dependence of Poland. He wished the 
ilon. Gentleman would, before the reeess, 
give some information respecting the situa- 
tion of Saxony and Poland. 

Mr Vansittart replied, ** I feel no objection 


decision as is supposed to have been made. As 
little do I believe (and the Hon. Gentleman 
will have reason on some future day to re- 
collect my assertion) that any British minis- 
ter will be a party to the subjugation of Po- 
land.” 

Mr said, he was hardened 
against the implied threat. If he knew but 
little, the Right Hon. Gentleman knew less. 
Instead of his hopes—ea'pects and believes— 
why not tell them at once from the tenour 
of Lord Castlereagh’s letters, that Saxony 
had neither been delivered up, nor was to 


wh Colonei Palmer said, that after the recess, become the property of Prussia. 
i, | he should again bring forward the subject of Mr Vansittart, that he might not be mis- 


understood, explained as follows :—** What 
I said was, that the fate of Saxony was not, 
I believed, and could not be, decided, be- 
cause by the last accounts the Congress had 
not ye? met, whose duty it is to decide ; 
therefore, I presume that any occupation of 
Saxony which has taken place, according to 


Bonaparte i in Germany, and that the Allies 
were anxious to recover and to protect ** the 
rights and liberties of ail nations :” yet in 80 
short a time the whole of Saxony was de- 
livered up to the dominion of Prussia, and 
the people transferred like so many cattle 
in a fair, and this was called a provisional 
occupation of the country. Such had been 
the conduct of the two great powers of Rus- 
sia and Prussia. ‘The right hon. gentleman 
said the Congress had not yet mact. W hat 

sirnified w hether the € ongress met or Nols 
if these two powers continued to pursue suC a 
conduct? The whole business was a ¢ 


i re . ceived by his subjects, still greater might be — the public accounts, can only be provisional, 
bit expected from us. merely a military occupation of the country, 
a Mr Vausiélart replied, that the loans al- such as was before maintained by the Rus- | 
a luded to were small advances made by Lord — sians. This was all I meant to state with 
ca Bentinck in 1812, to the amount of 150,000/, respect to Saxony, and the Brilish Minister I 
and which was in truth only an anticipation therefore was not a party to the transaction. i 
of the annual subsidy granted by England, Asto Poland, what i said was, that it would ¢ 
and from which it had afterwards been de- not be found that a British Minister had t 

ducted. He had never stated that Lord W. been THE AUTHOR of the subjugation of that 

Sentinck had guaranteed the Crown of Na- coustry.” 

ples to Murat; but only that that Noble- Mr Ponsonby said, he would willingly v 
man had undertaken to use kis eudeavours hope, not only that our minister would not si 
to induce the King of Sicily to accept anin- be a party to such a transaction, but also Pp 
demnity in case it : should be thought neces- that the King ef Prussia weuld not. What in 
sary at the Congress that Naples should con- had been his sentiments and conduct at the a 
tinue to be held by the present possessor. treaty of Chaumont? The first article of br 

A conversation new took place respecting that treaty recited the wrongs committed by 
be 


to give the Hon. Gentleman some informa- ception and false colouring, eaiculated ' Stat 
tion Upon one or two of the points to which — impose on the worlds and our minister be! Whi 
he has referred: first, with regard to Saxony, present, and not qui tting Vienna as soon % Said 
J believe that the fate of that kingdom has he saw what the views of those powers We" Bray 
not, and cannot have yet been decided, be- had debased and ¢: seraded this counvy Tesp 
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the eyes of Europe. If the accounts in the 
papers were true, what were the great ar- 
mies kept*on foot for? Was it for the li- 
berties of Europe? No; it was to overawe 
the people of Saxony, while the scandalous 
plans of the two powers were carrying into 
execution. He should be happy if ministers 
could deny this view of the matter, but he 
thought it impossible. 

Mr Bathurst rose’ several times to ex- 
plain. He at first asserted that ministers 
were not speaking on the ground of reports, 
but they had official information that our 
Minister had never assented to any decision 
about Saxony ; afterwards that they had ac- 
counts that no final decision had taken place 
respecting Saxony, which was to be held ia 
trust for Prussia until thetsettlement made 
by the Cong ess; and again, that Prince 
Repnin’s proclamation, being from Dresden, 
of the I1th, the same date as Lord Castle- 
reagh’s last dispatches from Vienna, the 
latter could make no mention of the circum- 
stancee Ministers had no doubt the pro- 
clamation was unauthorised. 

Mr Lyttleton, from residence abroad, 
could assert that the Saxons, with the excep- 
tion of six or seven persons who had been 
bribed by Russian money or Russian ho- 
hours, protested against the annexation of 
their country, and called for the restoration 
of their Sovereign. ‘The resolutions were 
then voted. 

Wednesday, November 30. 

A Bill introduced by Alderman Smith 
was read a first time for repealing the as~ 
size of Bread in the metropolis, and em- 
powering magistrates to punish bakers mix- 
ing improper ingredients with their bread, 
aid also chandlers in whose possession light 
bread might be found. 

On Mr Serjeant Best moving for the num- 
ber of insolvent Debtors released from the 


Fleet and King’s Bench under the insolvent 
Act, in order to devise some means to dis- 
tinguish the unfortunate from the fraudulent 
debtor, Mr Lockhart said, he should, after the 
recess, submit a motion for amending the 
Act. Mr J/loruer said, the act had been et- 
fective, and it would prevent that indis- 
creet credit usually given by tradesmen. 
Serjeant Best replied, some tradesmen must 
either trust or lose their business. 

Mr J//orner moved for a variety of papers 
as to the manner in which the war had been 
carried on in Canada, the Courts Martial on 
Capt. Barclay, Gen. Proctor, &c. which, 
with the addresses from Bristol, Liverpoo!, 
&c. respecting American privateers on our 
coast, he considered as an impeachment of 
the Naval Adiministration of the country. 

A very long discussion, in which all the 
leading members participated, ensued : the 
papers were granted, except the Court Mar- 
tial on Gen. Proctor. Mr Whiilread, at 
the close of a vehement attack accusing Mi- 
nisters of wishing to screen theinselves from 
the consequences of their neglect in not sup- 
plying ail our commanders in America, 
with troops, vessels, ammunition, &c. said, 
that it was fortunate for one Rt. Hon. Gen- 
tleman, (Mr W. Pole,) that he was the bro- 
ther of the Duke of Weilington. ‘he 
world was full of his Grace’s achievements 5 
he had conquered every thing that was op- 
posed to him, and he had afterwards con- 
quered the Mint for the Right Hon. yGen- 
tlemah. 

Mr W. Pole said, that bis brother was in- 
deed desirous that he shovid be in the ad- 
ministration, but the invitation had come 
direct from Lord Liverpool. 

The question that the House do Adjourn 
to Feb. 9, was then put and carried by 64 
to 23. 


Historical 


WEST INDIES. 
ST DOMINGO. 


Accounts from St Domingo to the Ist 
of November, enable us to contradict a 
whol rom Jamaica of a Treaty by 
“a Petion and Christophe were 
sh consented to surrender to 
Auxion It is true, that M. 
Committee faysse, a member of Robespierre’s 
§ of Public Safety, who was niteh- 


st 


ed upon by the Provisional Government, 
which for a few days preceded the recal of 
Louis XVIII. to go as Commissioner to 
Hayti, had arrived at Jamaica, from whence 
he addressed two letters to Petion and 
Christophe. To the first he held out such 
specious offers as he imagined likely to 
operate on his mild and tractable character, 
to induce him to return to the allegiance of 
the Bourbons. ‘To the second, whose fero- 
cious propensities are well known, he used 
threats of vengeance. The letter to Petion 

appears 
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appears to have had the effect which the 
writer wished, for he was invited thither, 
and was actually permitted to land on the 
2\st of Oct. at Port-au Prince. This was a 
great point gained; but unfortunately M. 
Lavaysse, in a day or two, fell dangerously 
ill; and so continued up to the Ist of Nov. 
Previously to the Commissioner’s arrival, 
the President, foreseeing that the late events 
in Europe w6uld lead to some attempt on 
the part of France to recover possession of 
St Dorningo, and that that attempt, when- 
ever made, would be better counteracted by 
the assistance of England, determined to 
add to the motives of humanity which 
might impel her conduct, the more power- 
fultie ofselfinterest. His firststep, therefore, 
was to grant some local facilities to the Bri- 
tish trade at Port-au Prince, but that not 
being sufficient, he, on the 15th of Oct. 
published a decree, declaring that, from the 
Ast of Jan. 181.5, merchandize manufactured 
in countries under the dominion of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, shall be subjected to an im- 
port duty of only five per cent. The con- 
duct of the President Petion is wise and 
politic; but not as it has been represented, 
quite disinterested. He has given Britain 
interest in preventing the return of St Do- 
mingo under the yoke of France ; for should 
that event take place, the British trade 
would be entirely excluded from the ports 
of that Island. 

On King Christophe’s receipt of M. La- 
vaysse’s letter, he ordered his Secretary to 
answer it. It was then laid before a Ge- 
neral Council. The following are some of 
the expressions attributed to the French 
Commissioner: ‘* Every thing has been 
foreseen and provided for in the ‘Treaty of 
Peace, between the Sovereigns of Europe. 
Being insufficiently informed of your Ex- 
cellency’s principles, they thought it possible 
that you might hesitate in respect to the 
conduct you vught to follow, and they there- 
fore agreed, that, in order to replace the po- 
pulation of Hayti, which in that cause would 
be totally exterminated, by the immense mass 
of forces sert against it, France should con- 
tinue the Slave Trade for several years, with 
a view not only to supply the necessary 
hands for cultivation, but also to form a 
black soldiery, in imitation of the English.” 
** You, General, will not force us to convert 


into soldiers those Negroes, whom we are 


at the present moment collecting on the 
coast of Africa; you will not force us to 
use all the possible means of destruction.” 
** Tam persuaded you have too sound a 
judgement, too enlightened an understand- 
ing, and too noble a disposition, net to be 
satisfied with becoming a great Nobleman 
aud a General Officer, under that antique 
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dynasty of the Bourbons, which Providence, 
as if in contempt of a!] human calculations, 
seems to delight in perpetuating on the 
throne of our dear France. You will pre- 
fer the lot of an illustrious servant of the 
mighty Sovereigns of the French, to the 
more than precarious state of a Chief of re- 
volted Slaves ; and if examples were neces- 
sary for your imitation, behold Generals 
Murat and Bernadotte, who, as Kings or 
Princes, have for several years governed the 


nations that they have rendered illustrious 


by their arms, now descending voluntarily 
and nobly from their thrones, and preferring 
legitimate and durable honours fer them- 
selves and their posterity to the odious and 
unsafe title of usurpers.” 

** Do not deceive yourself, General. You 
doubtless know, what every body in Europe 
knows, although it is not yet diplomatically 
published, that the principal article of the 
agreement, which the Sovereigns of that 
quarter of the globe have ratified with their 
royal word, is to unite their arms, if neces- 
sary, in order to destroy all the governmenis 
which have been formed in consequence of the 
events of the French Revolution, either in 
Europe, or in the New World. 
moreover, that it is Great Britain who is the 
centre and prime mover of this confederacy, to 
which, sooner or later, all other powers 
must yield ; and every Government or Chief 
that refuses to submit, will be punished as 
traitors and banditti.” The result of the 
deliberation of the council proves that the 
French Commissioner did not form a cor- 
rect estimate of the Haytian character, 
when he used threats to influence them to 
submission: The council were too well in- 
formed of the progress of affairs of Europe 
to give credit to the political passages ; but 
the menacing passages they felt as men 
whose feelings, habits, and opinions, had 
been long formed—as soldiers who had 
fought and conquered their own indepen- 
dence and that of their families. They vo- 
ted an address to Christophe expressive of 
their determination to perish to the last 
man rather than submit. A deputation next 
morning waited on their Sovereign, 
whom Christophe made the following Te 
Py 

Haytians your sentiments, your gene 
rous resolution, are worthy of us: your 
King shall always be worthy of you. Our 
indignation is at its height. Let Hayts 
from this moment, be only one vast camp > 
let us prepare to combat those tyrants who 
threaten us with chains, slavery, and death 
Haytians ! the whole world has its eyes fixed 
upon us; our conduct must confound ov 
calumniators, and justify the opinion walt” 


philanthropists have formed of us 
yi ? 
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rally; let us have but one and the same 
wish—that of exterminating our tyrants.— 
On the unanimous co-operation of our u- 
nion, of our efforts, will depend the prompt 
success of our cause. Let us exhibit to pos- 
terity a great example of courage; let us 
combat with glory, and be effaced from the 
rank of nations, rather than renounce liberty 
and independence. A King, we know how 
to live and die like a King; you shall al- 


ways see us at your head, sharing in your | 


perils and dangers. Should it so happen 
that we cease to exist before consolidating 
your rights, call to mind our actions; and 
should our tyrants so far succeed as to en- 
danger your liberty and independence, dis- 
inter my bones; they will still lead you 
to victory, and enable you to triumph over 
our implacable and eternal enemies.” 

Christophe issued, on the 20th October 

last, a manifesto, asserting the liberty and 
independence of the people of that interest- 
ing colony, and solemnly pledging himself, 
and the whole of the population under his 
dominion, to suffer death rather than sub- 
mit to the introduction and establishment 
of any foreign authority. The crimes, the 
perfidies, and the outrages of Bonaparte, 
form the ground-work of this paper. The 
manifesto is remarkable for the justness of 
the panegyric bestowed upon England in 
her indefatigable and successful exertions 
for the abolition of the slave trade, and does 
not scruple to express a hope, not marked 
indeed with any extraordinary confidence, 
that the independence of Hayti will be re- 
cognised by Louis XVIII. At the Cape 
there are about 5000 infantry, and 1500 
cavalry, with a very good park of artillery. 
The whole of the regular military establish- 
ment is calculated at 22,000 men, and the 
militia is said to consist of 33,000.—Fort 
Henry, or the citadel of Christophe, is a 
Stupendous work, and appears impregnable. 
{t is secured by its extraordinary elevation 
from any sudden attack: its fortifications 
are constructed with great skill, and amply 
provided with water within ; it is supplied 
with provisions and ammunition for six 
thousand men for two years. 
AMERICA. 
TREATY OW PEACE. 

The negociations at Ghent have happily 
terminated in a treaty of peace, which was 
signed there by the British and American 
Plenipotentiaries on the 24th December ; 
and has been since ratified in London by 
the Prince Regent, and sent off to America 
for final confirmation by the President of 
the United States. The following is confi- 


dently given a8 a correct abstract of the 
treaty ; 
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Art. 1. The first article provides, that all 
hostilities are to cease as soon as the treaty 
shall have been ratified by both parties ; all 
territories taken possession of by-either par- 
ty to be restored, excepting the islands in 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy ; they are to 
remain in the possession of the respective 
powers, in whose hands they then are, un- 
til it is decided to whom they belong, ac- 
cording to the agreement of a former treaty. 

2. Immediately after the ratification of 
this treaty by both parties, as hereinafter 
mentioned, orders shall be sent to the ar- 
mies, squadrons, officers, subjects, and citi- 
zens of the two powers, to cease from all 
hostilities: and to prevent all causes of com- 
plaint which might arise on account of the 
prizes which may be taken at sea after the 
said ratification of this treaty, it is recipro- 
cally agreed, that all vessels and effects ta- 
ken atter the space of twelve days trom the 
ratification, upon all parts of the coast of 
North America, from the latitude of 23 de- 
grees north, to the latitude of 50 degrees 
north, and as far eastward in the Atlantic 
Ocean as the 36th degree of west longitude 
from the meridian of Greenwich, shall be 
restored on each side. That the time shall 
be 30 days in all other parts of the Atlantic, 
north of the equinoctial line or eg 
and the same time for the British and Irish 
Channels, for the Gulf of Mexico, and all 


equator 


parts of the West Indies: forty days tor the 
North Seas, for the Baltic, and for a!! parts 


of the Mediterranean: 60 days for tne At- 
lantic Ocean south of the equator, and as far 
as the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
90 days for every other part of the world 
south of the equator; and 120 days for all 
other parts of the world, without exception. 

3. This article relates to tlre mutual res- 
toration of prisoners. 

4. Relates to the islands in the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy.—-One Comunissioner ts to 
be appointed by each Power, who are to de- 
cide to which Power those islands respec- 


tively belong, agreeably to the intention of 


the Treaty of 1783. If the Commissioners 
cannot agree, reference is to be made to 
some friendly Sovereign to decide. 

5, 6, 7. Relate to the line of boundary, 
agreeably to the Treaty of 1765. The 
boundary line is to run through the middie 
of the river St Lawrence, and of the several 
Lakes respectively. It is necessary to de- 
cide where the middle is, and to which 
Power the islands near the middle of these 
Lakes, &c. respectively belong. 

8. States that the Commissioners are to 
appoint Surveyors and Clerks, &¢. and to 
provide for their payment. 

9. Relates to the Indians. It is agreed 
that each of the two Powers is to make 


peace 
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peace with the Indians, who have joined in 
the war against them, and to restore them 
to the privileges, &c. they possessed previous 
to the war, provided that the Indians re- 
frain from aggression, and conduct them. 
selves peaceably. 

10. Both Powers agree to continue the'r 
efforts to procure the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

il. This treaty, when the same shall 


have been ratified on both sides, without al-: 


teration by either of the contracting parties, 
and the ratifications mutually exchanged, 
shall be binding on both partics; and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washing- 
ton in the space of four months from this 
date, or sooner, if practicable. 

_ Dated 24th Dec. 1814. 

This intelligence is truly gratifying, and 
may be regarded as the consummation of 
those great events which have already taken 
place on the Continent of Europe. Without 
the restoration of universal peace those e- 
vents formed indeed an unfinished story ; 
but now the piece is complete—the curtain 
is fairly dropt; and we hope it will be long 
before the managers of the European drama 
will eutertain their subjects with the bloody 
tragedy ofa new war. The truth is, that 
the American war was virtually at an end 
with the war in Kurope. it was a branch 
of the main quarrel, and naturally ceased 
with the source from which it arose. Creat 
Britain and America differed in their res- 
pective capacities of neutral and belfigerent 
powers. These differences of course deri- 
ved all their interest from war, in which a- 
lone it was that the privileges. connected 
with them could be exercised; and when 
the war ceased, it was evidently useless to 
continue a new war for the exercise of cer- 
tain rights that peace rendered nugatory.— 
It has been urged, indeed, that it would 
have been politic to have framed some set- 
tled system of maritime law for the govern- 
ment of neutral and belligerent powers in 
future wars. But supposing (which is very 


likely) that both parties had maintained. 


their respective views of public law, what 
was to be done ? Were we to continue 
fighting for certain abstract principles in the 
law of nations of no immediate use in prac- 
tice? Were we to involve ourselves in a 


present war, that we might avoid a war at. 


some future period ? And be it observed, 
that though we had even foreed the Ameri- 
cans to accede to our view of the question, 
what security had we that they would not, 
the very next war in which we were. invol- 
ved in Furope, seize the opportunity of re- 
sisting the exercise of our maritime claims ? 
In short, the propriety of waving the dis- 
cussion of those embarrassing questions, 


when the two parties had lost their respec- 
tive characters of neutral and belligerent, 
cannot well be questioned. In this respect, 
indeed, the road to peace was so open and 
direct, that it could hardly have been missed. 
Respecting the other points in discussion, 
it was hardly possible that they could have 
preduced a continuance of the war ; for they 
weie really not essential to the happiness 
and prosperity of either country. Of what 
moment, for example, can it be to the peo- 
ple of this country what portion she posses- 
ses of the Canadian deserts ? or whether the 
Americans participate in the Newfoundland 
fishery ? Admit thatit is a lucrative and im- 
portant branch of commerce for America, 
will if be maintained, in the present day, 
that the prosperity of America is a loss to 
this country. The jealousy of the prosperi- 
ty of other countries is smong the antiqua- 
ted prejudices of the last century. It took 
its rise in the system of politics framed by 
King William, which, though they were set 
off by the glare of battles and victories, had 
this unhappy consequence, that they tended 
to foster a jealous, and even a blind hatred 
of those nations which had at any time been 
our opponents In war 3 and this vicious prin- 
ciple tainted even the pacific policy of the 
country. The war of arms only gave place 
to the war of commercial prohibitions, and 
it was generally inculcated as an indisputa- 
bie axiom of state policy, that all injuries 
inflicted on our enemies, or those who had 
been our enemies, were to be set down to 
the account of our own benefit. This prin- 


ciple will be found to have pervaded the. 


policy of the European states for the greater 
part of the last century, and Mr Pitt’s com- 
mercial treaty concluded with France in the 
year 1786, torms the first remarkable devia- 
tion from those maxims of setticd and in- 
curable hostility. This treaty was concluded 
in the true spirit.of peace—it was framed, 
according to the avowal of its author, for 
the express purpose of putting down that 
senseless animosity to foreign states, which 
was the reigning delusion of those times; 
and a better pattern for the regulation o1 
our policy will not readily be found. 
In every view in which it can be consid: 
ered, peace with America may be regarded 
as a great event for Britain. ‘That war, and 
the interruption of commerce with which it 
Was attended, must, in spite of the peace i 
Europe, have operated as a serious obste 
cle to the advancing pregress of the coun- 
try; while the expences of those distant 
operations to which it led, by preventing 
any reduction of our expenditure, must have 
tended still farther to involve our finances 
and, at allevents, must have been a rir 


obstacle to the repeal of the property Ts 
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No one who bas not well considered the 
condition of society in America can possibly 
appreciate the importance of her connection 
to this country. With other countries, 
indeed, we may maintain a very beneficial 
intercourse in articles of luxury and conve- 
nience. But America is connected with us 
by the ties of necessity. The nature of 
things, we may say, has decreed the unal- 
terahle connection in commerce of Great 
Britain and America, and the loss of that 
connection must have been deeply felt 
by beth countries, America is the great 
agricultural nation of modern times. ‘The 
mass of her capital is absorbed in the culti- 
vation of the soil; and while she is spread- 
ing civilization over remote deserts, she 
wants capital and industry to clothe her 
vast and increasing population, and to pro- 
vide also the materials necessary to carry 
on the work of civilized life. Her inhabi- 
tants, bursting forward at all points, and 
chasing desolation before them, are fast ad- 
vancing into.the interior of the Continent, 
whose vast and fertile valleys afford an al- 
most unbounded field for the progress of 
population. For centuries to come, there- 
fore, the Americans will be a rising people. 
Agriculture will be their main pursuit ; and 
for the produce of art and industry, they 
must chiefly depend on the capital of other 
nations. In the present state of the world, 
this capital will in a great measure be sup- 
plied by Britain. ‘The progress of America, 
therefore, opens a vast market for the ma- 
nufactures of Britain. America, carrying 
forward her agricultural plans with unabat- 
ed ardour, looks to this country for a sup- 
ply of manufactures, while the canital of this 
country, and the industry of her numerous 
artizans, finds employment in supplying the 
vast and increasing market of Ainerica.— 
Thus the colonization of the New World 
goes on, and who that contemplates the 
brilliant prospects of improvemeat which 
ire thus unfolded to our view, the wonder. 
lul—-the complicated process of civilization, 
by. which those results are accomplished, 
but must deeply regret the interruption of 
that connection from which blessings ines- 
timable flow to so great a proportion of the 
Species; When we consider, also, how 
many schemes of mora! improvement may 
%¢ engrafted on this coramercial connection, 
We tind new reasons for exulting over the 
termination of the war. 

As to the encouragement given to the 
American navy, by the right of fishery on 
a banks of Newfoundland, it seems quite 
pass 


sible, considering the vast extent of 
the American Coast, to prevent a creat por- 
“90 Of the people from becoming sailors. 
Ameri 


ca Must in time be a maritime power. 


No exclusions of ours can possibly prevent 
it, and we do not therefore see the eminent 
utility of such attempts. If the Americans, 
however, accede to these exclusions, nothing 
can be said: so that they do not Interrupt 
the peace of the two countries, let them re- 
main, seeing that they do no injury. Re- 
strictions, indeed, we do not think benefi- 
cial, in most cases, even to the parties for 
whom they are established. It would be 
more perhaps for the benefit of all parties 
concerned, that the world, both by sea and 
land, should be one great arena, to which 
the industry of all nations should have free 
access, in order to ficht out the battle of 
fair and honourable competition. 

As to the question so eagerly contested 
in some of the London newspapers, which 
of the two nations have done most mischief 
to the other in the war, we have really too 
much respect for the good sense of our 
readers to enter into such a controversy. 
It is not, as Mr Burke says, worth powder 
and shot. ‘The war is atan end—the work 
of mischief has ceased. This is the thing 
to be rejoiced at, and the less mischief it has 
required to produce this happy result, the 
more ought we to be gratified. Peace is 
the great object of war. This object we 
have attained; and it is surely not very hu- 
mane to boast at what an expense of human 
misery it has been purchased. As well 
might a surgeon who amputates a limb, 
boast of the pain his patient was put to by 
the operation. 

AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

Only a few days previous to the receipt 
of the intelligence from Ghent, a strong 
sensation wis excited in this country by the 


arrival of American papers, containing 
letter from Mr Monroe, the Secretary at 


War, to Congress, but sent under cover w 
Mr Troups, the Chairman of the Mi \ 
Committee. It is dated Departinent of 
War, Oct. 17, and proposes that an addi- 
tional force of 40,000 men be raised: s 
that the permanent military establishm 

shall comprize 100,000 reguiar troops ; 
that the corps of engineers be enlarged ; and 


that the ordnance department be amenc 


. 
This letter was accompanied by explanatory 
observations from Mr Monroe, which are 
important. The observations are prefaced 
by emarking, that the late dispatches from 
Ghent prove that it is the intention of the 
British Gevernment, by striking at the 


principal sources of Amé#rican prosperity, to 

diminish the impertance, if not to Cestroy 

the political existence of the United > Se 

It proceeds, ** if the United States sac , 

any right, or make any dishonou : con- 

cession, the spirit of the nation wil. be bro- 
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ken, and the feundation of their indepen- 
dence and union shaken. The United 
States must relinquish no right, or perish 
in the struggle. There is no intermediate 
ground to rest on. A concession on one 
point leads directly to the surrender of every 
other. The result of the contest cannot be 
doubtful. It is the avowed purpose of the 
enemy to lay waste and destroy our cities 
and villages——to desolate our coast—and to 
press the war from Canada on the adjoining 
States, while attempts arc made on New 
York city, and other important points, with 
a view te the vain project of dismember- 
ment or subjugation. His scheme also ems 
braces an attack on Louisiana State, the 
foreible possession of New Orleans, and the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which is the inlet 
and key to the commerce of that portion of 
the Union, lying westward of the Alleygany 
mountains. It is an object of the highest 
importance to provide a regular force, inde- 
ene of the militia, with the means ef 

trausferring them to the menaced points. 
Three times the number of militia have at 
times been in arms that would have been 


required of the regulars: their periods of, 


service are at present consumed in march- 
ing to and from their homes. To bring the 
war to an honourable termination, we must 
not be content with defending ourselves. 
Different feclings must be touched and ap- 
prehensions excited in the British Govern-’ 
ment. By pushing the war into Canada, 
we secure the friendship’of the Indian tribes, 
and command their services, otherwise to 
be turned by the enemy against us: we re- 
lieve the coast from the desolation which is 
intended for it, and we keep in our hands a 
safe pledge for an honourable peace.—TIf the 
Unite d States makes the exertion which is 
proposed, it is probable that the contest will 
soon be at an end. It cannot be doubted 
that it is in their power to expel the British 
forees from this Continent, should the Bri- 
tish Government, by persevering in its un- 
just deinands, make that an object with the 
American people—It follows, from this 
view of the subject, that it will be necessary 
to bring into the field, next campaign, not 
less than 100,000 regular troops. Such a 
force, aided in extraordinary emergencies 
by voluntecis and militia, will place us 
above ull inguietude as to the final result 
of the contest. 
imperishabic foundation, our union and in- 
dependence ; on which the liberties and hap- 
piness of our fellow-citizens so essentially 
depend, and it will secure to the United 
States an early and advantageous peace.” 

[In consequence of Monroe’ s letter, three 
bills were ten days after in progress through 
Congress for increasing the military forces, 


It will tix, on a solid and 
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One of these bills has been compared to a 
conscription, but in fact resembles our mili- 
tia laws. It enacts that the white male po- 
pulation of the United States, between 18 
and 45 years, shall be classed—each class 
to contain 25 persons, who are to provide 
ove man to serve during the war, or be 
fined: in the event of casualty the man is to 
be replaced : the bounty in money and 160 
acres of land to be granted to each recruit: 
five inhabitants furnishing a recruit are to 
be exempted from military duty during the 
war. 
OPERATIONS IN CANADA. 

Canada papers to the 25th ult. have been 
received. A Gazette of the 17th contains 
an official account from Kingston of the 
evacuation of Fort Erie by the American 
troops on the 5th Nov. they having pre- 
viously blown up the works of the fortress, 
and reduced it to ruins. The American 
troops imimediately passed over to their own 
side of the Lake; but Gen. Drummond 
could make no use whatever of the fortress 
for winter quarters. .The campaign on the 
Canadian frontier may thus be considered as 
closed on both sides. Gen. Brown is gone 
to visit his friend Chauncey at Sackett’s 
Harbour, and Gen. Drummond has returned 
to Kingston. 

A Canada paper says, ** Every soldier 
now serving in this country, who relinquish- 
es the Chelsea pension, is entitled to 200 
acres of land, upon application to the Land 
Board at Quebec: he must, however, set- 
tle on the soil. In fact, it is a standing 
rule with this Government, to grant 20 
acres to any person, who is a British sub- 
ject, provided he settle thereon. As to of- 
ficers, we know of no fixed allowance pro- 


vided for them. But this much we can say, . 


that any gentleman retiring from the ariny, 
by representing past services to his country, 
may have liberal grants. It was officers 
and soidiers discharged at the peace of 1783, 
who settled the now flourishing province of 
Upper Canada. Officers had trom 50% to 
12,000 acrea, and some by great favour, 
got much more. No soldiers, to our know- 
ledge, got less than 200. The Government 
has yet many millions of acres to concede, 
and when the army shall be reduced, liberal 
grants will be made to our veterans of ail 
grades.” 

Two vessels, which recently arrived at 
Liverpool from Pensacola, have brought 
intelligence of the Americans under Geo. 
Jackson having entered that place. Jt ap- 
pears that some time ago the Spaniards in 
Vited the British to isha possession of Pensa- 


ola, the capital of West Florida, and ” 
prot. 
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protect it against the Americans. Gen. 
Jackson then issued a proclamation, saying, 
unless the British retired he would attack 
the place. When the British failed in their 
attack on Fort Mobile, they retired to Pen- 
sacola. Gen. Jackson followed them, hav- 
ing collected 3000 men for that purpose. 
In consequence of the approach of this 
force, the Seahorse frigate, with four sloops 
of war, left Pensacola with the British 
troops early in November. The ships ar- 
rived at Liverpool left Pensacola in haste 
with imperfect cargoes of cotton. They 
bring no account of any fighting, though it 
is probable some skirmishing took place, as 
the British had retired, and the loss of a few 
lives may have been exaggerated to 400. 
The Americans it is supposed will seize 
upon West Florida. New Orleans is said 
to be well fortified, and defended by 5000 
Americans. The English force destined 
against it amounts to 10,000 men. 

“The Halifax mails have brought us in- 
telligence from thence to the 11th ult. from 
Washington to the 12th, and from Boston 
to the 21st Nov.; but the treaty of peace 
recently concluded has stripped it of its 
chief importance. It is already known that 
the L esislature of Massachusetts had called 
upon the New England and other States to 
send deputies to a meeting, to consult on 
the deplorable state to which they were re- 
duced by the war—the refusal by the Gen- 
eral Government to grant them protection— 
and the exertions which they have made in 
their own defence. This cali had been 
promptly answered, and Delegates had been 
actually appointed by Connecticut, Rhode 
Jsland, and New Hampshire, to join the 
New England Convention on the loth ult. 
at Hartford. ‘The names of the Delegates 
from Connecticut are Goodrich, Hil!house, 
Treadwell, Swift, Smith, Goddard, and 
Sherman. From Rhode Island, Messrs 
Hazard, Lyman, Marston, and Ward. The 
real object of the proposers of the Delega- 
tion was, it is believed, to consider on the 
most effectual means of separating from the 
Union, 


FRANCE. 


Of the public occurrences in France late- 
ly, that which appears to have excited most 
interest is the arrest and subs sequent escape 
ofa General Excelmans. ‘The arrest of the 
General arose out of that of the English 
Earl of Oxford, mentioned in our last nurm- 
ber. Gen. E xcelmans was Inspector-Gene- 

taof Cavalry, a friend of the King of Na 
Pies, to whom he had written, (errones! ay, 
itis beliey 'ed,) to say, that he had 16,0¢ 9 
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Oops at his service wheue 
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them, and which letter was found among 
Lord Oxford’s papers. On this discovery, 
Dupont, the Minister at War, sent to him, 
to say that the King had seen the letter— 


‘that he had determined he should be tried 


by a Court-Martial ; but in consideration of 
his services, he would order him to be put 
on half-pay, and retire to Bar-sur-Ornain.— 
Dupont was shortly afterwards replaced as 
Minister at War by Marshal Soult, who 
reprimanded the General severely for the 
letter, forbade him to go to Court, and af- 
wards putting him on half-pay, ordered 
him to repair to Bar-sur-Ornain, the place 
of his domicile. On his refusal, alledging 
that for twenty years he had no other re- 
sidence than Paris, and that his wife was 
near the time of her delivery, he was put 
under arrest, and subjected to several re- 
straints, preparatory to being conveyed to 
Soissons, and his intended trial by Court- 
Martial. The General having made his 
eseape, petitioned the Chamber of Deputies, 
that himself, his wife, and family, might be 
placed under its protection. The eround of 
his petition was, that being on “halt- pay, 
and non-effective, he could not be consider- 
ed otherwise than as a simple citizen. The 
Committee to'whom the petition was refer- 
red, conceiving the General still amenabie 
to military Jaw, passed to the Order of the 
Day on his Petition. Mad. D’Exceiman’s 
petition, which was referred to Government, 
complains of a domiciliary visit, and impro- 
per conduct on the part of the gens d’armes, 
who made her rise in order to scarch the 
bed. Gen. Excelmans’s attair has strongly 
engaged the feelings of the army; and has 
attracted the attention of thinking men, 
who do not approve of this revival of mo- 
dified lettres de cachet. Soult has been bred 
in camps, where no restraint but force is 
known. He thinks little about civil autho- 
rities or political constitutions. His hand 
is described as being too strong; his touch 
too coarse; he squeezes and throttles the 
infant charter of French liberty, which 
requires to be embraced with the utmost 
gentleness, and to be direcied with delicacy 
to its important objects 

Another petition has been presented to 
the Chainher of Deputies, from state prison- 
ers, confined by Bonaparte for 10, 12, and 
15 years. ‘One of the petitioners, Marshal 
de Camp Grissolles, after his acquittal by a 
special commission of being a Vendean, was 
first sent to the Temple, and then confined 
for seven years in the dungeon of Bicetre ; 
he was treated like a furious maniac, bound 
hand and neck 3; and his cel! fresh plastered, 
that he might, from the damp, contract 
disorders that should @Xist- 
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The Chamber of Deputies have voted a 
projet for the payment of the debts con- 
tracted by the King and Royal Family in 
foreign countries. 

The Duke of Tarentum has proposed a 
measure for indemnifying the emigrants, 
whose property had been sold, except the 
clergy ; who, possessing only a life interest, 
the Marshal conceives stand on different 
grounds. ‘The property taken from them is 
calculated at 300 millions of francs, the 
indemnity is to be 2} per cent. per annum, 
upon the capital confiscated; the annual 
-interest of which will be 7,500,000 francs, 
about £.300,000 sterling. 


SPAIN. 


Accounts from some quarters in Spain, 
where the people feel themselves under no 
restraint in their correspondence, represent 
the situation of that country as most des- 
perate, and approaching a crisis most alar- 
ming; the persecution of the disturbers of 
the public tranquillity, as they are called, 


continue with increased rigour, and it is: 


even stated (but we trust on no good 
grounds) that such distinguished Spanish 
patriots as the Government are afraid to 
bring to a public trial, are disposed of pri- 
vately. Three deputies of the Cortes, An- 
tillon, Calutrava, and Canga Arguelles, are 
stated to have all recently died in prison’ by 
means of poison. 


THE CONGRESS. 


The latest intelligence from Vienna is to 
the 3d January. The accounts are as usual 
confused and contradictory. They in gen- 
eral, however, agree in stating, that the 
fate of Saxony and Poland is decided ; that 
the king of Prussia is to retain the former, 
and the Emperor of Russia the latter. One 
report affirms, indeed, that these two sove- 
reigns have declared their determination to 
support their respective claims by the sword 
if necessary; and this intention is in a 
great degree confirmed by the following 
proclamation to the Poles, issued at Warsaw 
by the Grand Duke Constantine, brother to 
the Emperor of Russia:— | 

‘* His Majesty the Emperor Alexander, 
your powerful protector, calls upon you. 
aAssembie round your standards,—let your 
hands be armed for the defence ef your 
country, for the maintenance of your poli- 
tical existence. While this august Mon- 


arch is occupied with the happiness which 
he designs for your country, shew that you 
are ready to support his generous endea- 
vours with your blood. The same chiefs 
who for these 20 years have led you to the 
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field of honour, will still shew you the way 
to it. ‘The Emperor knows how to appre- 
ciate your valour. Amidst the disasters of 
an unfortunate war, he has seen that your 
honour survived events, which it did~not 
depend upon you to alter. Glorious deeds 
have distinguished you in a conflict, the 
cause of which was frequently foreign to 
you. Now that your exertions are dedica- 
ted to your country, you will be invincible. 
Soldiers and Warriors of all descriptions, 
give the first example of the virtues that 
must inspire all your countrymen; unlimi- 
ted devotion to the Emperor, whose only 
object is the good of your country ; love to- 
wards his august person, obedience, discip- 
line, and unanimity ; by these you will pro- 
mote the welfare of your country, which is 
now under his mighty wgis; by these you 
will attain the prosperity which others 
might promise you, but which he alone can 
procure you. His power and his virtues 
are the pledges. ** CONSTANTINE.” 

In Italy, it is said, that Genoa and her 
territories are to be definitively united to 
the dominions of the King of Sardinia, and 
that Poland is to be erected into a kingdom, 
under the Archduke Gharles, who is to be 
united in marriage to the Archduchess 
Catharine of Russia. This latter rumour, 
however, is contradicted by the Grand Duke 
Constantine’s proclamation, which announ- 
ces, in plain terms, the resolution of Alex- 
ander to take possession of Poland in his 
own name. 

The two great parties in the Congress 
are said to be Russia and Prussia, Austria 
and England; and France sometimes sides 
with the one party and sometimes with the 
other. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROPERTY TAX. at 


Mectings for the purpose of petitioning 
against the continuance of the Property 
Y'ax have become general throughout the 
United Kingdom. On the 29th December, 
the inhabitants of Westminster met 1 
Palace Yard; when the High Baiiiff read 
the following letter from Sir Francis Bur 
dett : 


“© Malmsbury Manor, Dec. 98, 181. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—I am much disappolt 
ed at being prevented, by a heavy fall of 
snow, attending the Meeting of the Elec- 
tors of Westminster, advertised for th 
29th of December. I regret this the mor 


because I perceive, by the wording 
advet” 
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advertisement, that a large and enlightened 
view of the subject is intended to be taken; 
one worthy the city in which this meeting 
is to be held; not narrowed to the consi- 
deration only of an oppressive tax, but en- 
larged to & general view of that whole sys- 
tem of taxation; every stroke of which, 
like the cat-o’-nine-tails from the backs of 
our soldiers, brings blood; and which is 
not more galling in the mode and severity 
of its collection, than in its profligate, cor- 
rupt, and wasteful expenditure. In fact, 
the Income or Property Tax has no title to 
that pre-eminence in infamy it appears in 
public detestation to possess; nor is it a 
whit more arbitrary in its execution, cruel 
in its operation, ruinous in its consequen- 
ces, Or unconstitutional in its principles, 
than the excise, or many other summary, 
arbitrary, and unconstitutional jurisdictions, 
established by act of parliament, and root. 
ing out the common law of the land; that 
law, which my Lord Coke truly says, is the 
best inheritance of the subject. Besides the 
torture of our soldiers, I might add the 
brutal horrors of the impress, the inhospi- 
table and tyrannical act against foreigners, 
with a long string of ct cwteras, too nume- 
rous to insert here, and too palpable to be 
denied. The enlightened and patriotic 
electors of Westminster know full well, 
that these are only a few of the bitter 
fruits of that baneful tree, which nourisheth 
its roots in that hot-bed of corruption from 
whence it sprung, St Stephen’s Chapel ; 
and though it has struck deep in that con- 
secrated soil, we are instructed by the high- 
est authority how to judge it, and by the 
same authority how to deal with it. That 
we may be abie to deal with it accordingly, 
before the whole property of the country 
is absorbed by Government, before the na- 
tion is plunged into fresh wars against hu- 
man liberty, and before the system of dra- 
gooning introduced during the last is irre- 
movably established, is the fervent prayer 
of, Gentlemen, your ever grateful, sincere, 
and attached servant. “ BF. BURDETT.” 


Mr Wishart, in addressing the meeting, 
said, that the termination of the war on the 
Continent had limited the duration of the 
Property Tax to April next. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was desirous of 
continuing this tax beyond the term in 
question; but the peace with America had 
femoved all pretext for its continuance or 
renewal. He concluded with proposing a 
Tesolution to petition against the old or any 
new Income ‘Tax, which was carried unani- 
Mously. Major Cartwright expatiated on 
the evils of imperfect Representation in 
Parliament, and said that Sir F. Burdett 


would bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject during the present Sessions. After 
voting thanks to Sir F. B. Mr Whitbread, 
and the High Bailiff, the meeting broke up. 


DEATH AND BDISSECTION OF JOANNA 
SOU THCOTT. 


We have declined noticing the many im- 
picus paragraphs which have appeared in 
the newspapers, respecting this celebrated 
character, till now that her scandalous im- 
posture has been fully disclosed. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of her case are, that she blas- 
phemously pretended to a supernatural con- 
ception, by which a second Messias was to 
be brought into the world, the fruit of her 
body. We shall not stain our columns with 
even a summary of the tricks practised by 
her. Suffice it to say, that the story she in- 
vented gained so great credit in the metro- 
polis, and in many parts of England, that 
a sect under her patronage was likely to 
be established ; and so persuaded were many 
of the truth of her story, that not only was 
she loaded with presents, but, even a cradle 
of the most costly materials was provided 
by one of her votaries, for the expected 
Shiloh, and a magnificent mansion for the 
prophetess (as she was stiled,) in order that 
her accouchement might even exceed the 
forms of royalty. Will our readers believe 
it! but it is a fact, that not a few of the 
first obstetrical practitioners in London visit- 
ed and examined this woman; and while 
some of them insisted on the whole being a 
hoax, others, deemed equally skilful, did 
publish their belief in her pregnancy ; and 
we believe, as the woman was upwards of 
siaiy-five years of age, without human a- 
gency. ‘The time however elapsed when 
the child should have been born, and this 
poor deluded or infatuated wretch, died on 
the 27th December. 

During the whole of Monday the 26th, it 
was evident to every person around her, 
that she could not exist many hours.— 
Messrs. Wetherall, Adams, and Kent, were 
present when she breathed her last, as were 
Miss ‘Townley, Ann Underwood the house- 
keeper, and Mr Smith, one of those she 
denominated her seven elect. ‘The last 
words she was heard distinctly to utter 
were, ** Oh England! England!” Her 
crazy disciples, however, asserted, that their 
prophetess was not dead. It seems, that, 
twenty years ago, she predicted that she 
would go into a trance, and they therefore 
persisted in considering her in that state, 
and were persuaded that the miraculous 
Shiloh would appear within four days. 

Friday following, being the fourth day 

from 
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from the death of Joanna, and the day on 
which, according to her infatuated believers, 
she was to have risen again, many of her 
followers, in the vain hope of witnessing 
this miraculous event, assembled at an ear- 
ly hour in the house No. 38, Manchester- 
street, where she lay. Crowds of persons 
of all descriptions were likewise assembled 
in Manchester-street the whole day, while 
police-oflicers were stationed in different di- 
rections to preserve tranquillity. The hopes 
of her friends being at last frustrated, pre- 
parations were made to perform the opera- 
tion which she had herself directed, namely, 
to dissect her remains. The body having 
been placed upon a table, Mr Reece and 
Mr Mant proceeded to the performance of 
their disgusting, but required task. The re- 
sult of this examination, the minute parti- 
culars of which we are bound to suppress, 
were these—First, that there was 70 Shiloh ; 
next, that there was no disease of the wtc- 
rine organs, as imagined by Dr Sims ;— 
thirdly, that the womb, instead of being 
enlarged, was remarkably small and redu- 
ced, as might be expected in an unmarried 
female of 65. ‘The intestines were much 
distended by flatulency, and hence that pro- 
tuberance, which led to the conclusion of 
pregnancy. The omentum (which in ani- 
mals is called the caul,) was loaded with 
fat, and a very considerable quantity of cal- 
culi, or stones, were found in the gall blad- 
der. Reports having been circulated as to 
the former pregnancy of the subject, a par- 
ticular exainination took place for the pur- 
pose of deciding that point, but from all 
that appeared there was no foundation for 
such an assertion, Another report existed, 
that her death had been occasioned by poi- 
son, and the coroner had expressed his de- 
termination to summou a jury to enquire 
into that fact. To prevent this unnecessary 
proceeding, the medical gentlemen present 
signed a certificate, stating, that her disso- 
Jution was produced by natural causes. 


IRELAND. 
RIOTS IN THE DUBLIN THEATRE. 


On the 16th Dec. a serious riot took place 
in Crow-street theatre, Dublin. A piece had 
been advertised in the bills called, * the 
Dog of Montargis,” in which a dog is one 


of the most interesting performers. By. 


reason of some difference between Mr Jones, 
the manager of the theatre, and a person 


who was proprietor of the dog, the piece 
could not be acted, and another was substt- 
tuted, without, as the audience conceived, a 
sufficient apology being made. The conse- 
quence was a dreadful uproar, in which 
much damage was done to the theatre. It 
was closed on the 17th to repair the injury 
sustained the preceding night. On the L8ih 
the performances passed without much in- 
terruption, but several persons were arrest- 
ed in the box lobby as principals in the for- 
mer disturbance. On Monday night the 
19th, the police magistrate®, at the request 
of Jones, the patentee, ordered a company 
of soldiers into the house, a proceeding 
highly blamed by Lord Whitworth, who 
conceiving the civil power equal to quelling 
the tumult, and that lives might be lost, or- 
dered the soldiers to be withdrawn. On 
Tuesday night the uproar was tremendous 
—every chandelier supplied for the third 
time was broken to pieces: in all the boxes 
in the three tiers, the pannels were wrench- 
ed out and flung into the pit; the seats 
were then torn up and shared the fate of 
the gilded fronts. The orchestra was de- 
stroyed; as were the violins, and even the 
grand piano-forte was broken. During this 
time the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs vain- 
ly attempted ‘to stop the ruin whieh was 
going on. ‘They were heard with respect, 
but the ery which followed was Jones! 
Jones ! an apology from Jones ! nothing but 
an apology from Jones!” At length the 
interior of the theatre having been reduced 
to a mass of ruins, the rioters dispersed.— 
Next morning, Wednesday, the Lord May- 
or and Sheriffs waited on the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, with whom they had a long conference, 
On this occasion his Excellency said: ** the 
Manager and the public are at issue. Let 
them settle the point between them, as 
quickly and satisfactorily as they can ; but 
I will not suffer the feelings of his Majesty’s 
subjects to be outraged, or their lives en- 
dangered, by the introduction ef a military 
force into a public theatre.” 

This serious mischief arose, it is said, 
from Mr Jones refusing to grant the pro- 
prictor of the dog a free admission to the 
theatre for life, which he says was all the 
compensation he asked for the services ot 
his dog. Mr Jones has in consequence been 
forced to resign his management, and will 
also dispose of his share in the theatre. It 
was* speedily repaired, and was re-opened 
on the 28th, when every thing went of 
with good order and regularity. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 

MPHE Court met on the 26th of Decem- 

ber for the trial of Alexander M‘Gregor, 
calico-printer and innkeeper in Anderston 3 
Dugald M‘Pherson, catico-printer at Park- 
holm; John M*‘Aulay, calico-printer at 
Anderston ; and John Dichmont, calico-prin- 
ter at Kincaid printtield, accused of illegal 
combination or conspiracy to raise their 
wages. 

The pannels had been admitted to bail, 
but upon the diet being called, none of them 
appeared, consequently sentence of out- 
lawry was pronounced against them, and 
their bail-bond forfeited. 

it was mentioned from the Bench to the 
Lord Advocate, that the Court hoped every 
exertion would be made by his Lordship to 
apprehend these persons, if skulking with- 
in Scotland, ‘in order that they might be 
brought to justice 5; that from the complex- 
ion of the indictment and declarations of 
the prisoners, this appeared to be one of the 
most atrocious cases of combination that 
ever came before the Court, being more a 
cise of sedition than combination, and in 
fuet one attempt made by the journeyimen 
calico printers in the three kingdoms, to 
form a sort of parliament of their own, and 
by that means to dictate the price of labour. 


SPECULATIVE SOCIETY. 


On Saturday the 17th of December, there 
was held at Fortune’s, a general meeting of 
the members of the Speculative Society. 
The object of it was, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the fiftieth year siice the date of 
the origin of the Institution. The meeting 
was very numerous, consisting of nearly 
eighty members, some of whom had come 
from a distance for the purpose of being 
present. Among other distinguished and 
well known characters, there were— 

Principal Baird (the Chairman) Dr Gre- 
gory (the Croupier) Lord Gillies,’ Lord Al- 
loway, Mr Baron Adam, Sir George Clerk, 
Bart. M. P. Francis Horner, Esq. M. P. 
William Douglas, Esq. M. P. John Bruce, 
Esq. John Clerk, Esq. Professor Playfair, 
everend Dr William Ritchie, Dr Duncan, 
Senor, Reverend Dr Lockhart, of Glasgow, 
Valter Scott, Esq. Francis Jeffrey, sq. 
folessor Thomson, Professor Christison, 


John A. Murray, Esq. Henry Cockburn, 
Esq. Professer Russell, Dr Duncan, jun. 
James Moncreiff, Esq. H. Home Drum- 
mond, Esq. James Fergusson, sq. James 
Ker, Esq. James Bonar, Esq. Gilbert liut- 
cheson, &e. Ke. 

After dinner ** Non Nobis Domine” was 
admirably sung by Messrs Lees, Swi!t, Gale, 
and Templeton; the songs, and the tines 
by Mr Gow, were well selected, and some. 
times humorously appropriate. ‘We insert 
a few of the toasts :— 

The King—Tune, ‘* God save the Kine.” 

The Prince Regent—Tune, ** Ot « noble 
race was Shenkin.” 

The Army and Navy—Soug, ** Ye Ma- 
riners of England.” 

The Speculative Society, the eccasion 
of the present meeting—-Tune and Song, 
Auld Lang Syne.” 

May the Talenis of the Members of the 


Speculative Society be always found Sup- 


porting the Ruiigion, Laws, and Liberty of 
their Country.—s Awake, M¢olian 
Lyre, Awake.” 

Mr John Bruce ne of the founders of 
the Society, the ov! al member pre- 
sent. 


Mr Creech. 
the Institution. 


living founder of 


The memories of its deceased founders, 
Mr John Bonar, Mr Belsches, and Mr 


by 
music. 

The Senat demicus of the Universi- 
ty of Kdinbir i¢ Patrons of the Society. 
—(By Mr Wang?) 

The Chairme::—(By Dr Ritchie.) 

Dr Ritchie, and tlhe Ministers of the Fs- 
tablished Church Scotland.—(By Mr H. 
Home Druminon.) — Tune, ** Haydn’s 
Hymn.” 

fhe Croupier.(8y Sir Bonar.) 

‘he Lord Provost and Magistrates of 
Ediaburgh. 

The Court of Session; with the Healths 
of Lord Gillies and Lord Alloway.—Tuane, 
“ The Charge is Prepar’d, the Judges ail 
met.” 

The Absent Members. 

Mr Baron Adam.—(By Dr Gregory.)— 
Tune, ** Ye’ve been lang awa’, yo’re wel- 
come hame, my Dearie.” 

Professor Liugaid Stewart.—(By Mr Ba- 
ron Adam.) 


Mr Brucec}—Slow 
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The two Houses of Parliament ; and may 
the Members of them who belong to the 
Society never forget the Institutien which 
first taught them to distinguish themselves 
as Public Speakers; with the Healths of Sir 
George Clerk, Mr Horner, Mr Douglas— 
Tune, ** Tullochgorum.”--Glee, ** Mr Speak- 
er, though ’tis late.” 

Proffessor Playfair—(By Mr Jeffrey). 

Mr Walter Scott.—(By Mr Horner.)— 
Glee, ** Glorious Apollo.” 

The Land of Cakes ; and may it be long 
distinguished by its orators, its philosophers, 
and its poets.—Song, ** Caledonia.” 

The Members for the City and County. 

Principal Hill, the University of St An- 
drews, aud the Universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen.—(By Sir George Clerk.) —Tune, 
** College Hornpipe.” 

Mr Clerk and the Scottish Bar.—(By Pro- 
fessor Thomson.) 

Professor Thomson, and the Medical 
School of Edinburgh.—(By Mr Simpson.) 

Sir James Mackintosh, Mr Horner, Mr 
Brougham, and the English Bar.—(By Mr 
Jefirey). 

Mr Waugh ; and may he never forget the 
Society, as the Society can never forget him. 
—(By Mr Moncrieff.) 

The-Reverend Sir Henry Moncrieff. 
(By Mr John Murray.) 

The Ordinary Members of the Society, 
on whose exertions its present prosperity de- 
pends.—(By Mr Graeme.) 

The Honorary and Extraordinary Mem- 
bers.—(By Mr Hunter, one of the Ordina- 
ry Members.) 

Several other toasts were given, and the 
healths of many other distinguished mem- 
bers were drank in the course of the evening. 
Apologies expressive of regret were made 
on the part of the absent members, particu- 
larly of Professor Stewart, Mr Creech, and 
the Earl of Ancram; and two letters, one 
from Principal Hill, of the University of St 
Andrews, the other from Mr Brougham, 
M. P. lamenting their absence, and convey- 
ing their sentiments of gratitude and attach- 
ment, were read by the Secretary. We have 
been informed that a letter of the same pur- 
ort has, since the meeting, been received 
from the Karl of Glasgow. 

The toasts were, in general, introduced 
and followed by speeches truly worthy of 
the members of the institution. : 

On the healtas of Lord Gillies and Lord 
Alloway being given, Lord Gillies expressed, 
with his usual manly eloguence, the strong 
and affectionate feelings of regard, which be 
and his brother Judge entertained towards 
the Society. The health of Mr Baron 
Adam was drunk with thatenthusisam which 
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his situation was go well fitted for inspiring: 
His return to his native country was wel- 
comed with every demonstration of heart- 
felt joy, and honest pride. Mr Adam ad- 
dressed the meeting in a speech, in every 
respect conformable to the expectation ex- 
cited by his high celebrity. It was anima- 
ted, impressive, and affectionate; and 
strongly expressive of the advantage and 
pleasure which, he was kindly pleased to 
say, he had formerly derived from the dis- 
cussions of the Society. 

At nine o’clock Principal Baird left the 
chair. His conduct in it was marked by the 
utmost good humour and kindness, blended 
with the dignity of his official character, 
and the highest urbanity of manner. He 
quitted the room amid the warmest and 
most sincere expressions of gratitude and 
respect. In conformity to the suggestion 
of Dr Baird, Mr Walter Scott was, with 
the loudest acclamations, called to the chair, 
where ** his gay conviviality of mood,” and 
his inexhaustible fund of wit and pleasantry, 
contributed greatly towards the hilarity and 
harmony of the remainder of the evening. 
Mr Scott, about half-past ten, gave the con- 
cluding toast, 

** May the next half century impart as 
much pleasure to the new members as the 
last one has done to the old.” 

He then put an end tothe meeting, by leav- 
ing the chair. He was thanked with ardour 
and animatien, though no thanks could ex- 
press the feelings of delight which his con- 
duct had imparted. 

The conduct of the worthy and distin- 
guished croupier received the well merited and 
grateful acknowledgements of the meeting; 
and thanks were also given, in a marked 
manner, to the Stewards, whose previous 
arrangements had been productive of much 
advantage. 

Few public meetings can boast of a union 
of so many favourable circumstances as that 
which we have been describing. Seldom 
have so many men of talents, of profession- 
al eminence, of literature, and science, bec! 
assembled in one-room ; and, we may safely 
say, that there never was a public meetin; 
in which there existed a more univers! 
wish to give and receive pleasure. Theut 
most cordiality and unanimity of sentimen! 
prevailed amongst the representatives oi many 
successive generations, descending from the 
venerable fathers of the institution, men!" 
advanced in life, down to the young! 
member, the son of Dr Gregory. It woul 
certainly be needless to make any observe 
tions on the celebrity of this institute? 
it has long been well kmown as a sehool i 
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tion the many great men whose talents it 


originally formed, give the most convincing 
proot. 


DREADFUL GALE AND STORM. 


On Friday the 16th Dec. a violent gale of 
wind was felt over most part of the island, 
and also in Ireland, which did great damage 
in many places, particularly on the South- 
west coast of Scotland.——At Greenock much 
damage was done by the violence of the wind, 
and all the shipping were drove from their 
moorings, and several got ashore, but were 
afterwards got off.—-Shortly after mid-day 
the quays overflowed, and the tide continu- 
ing to rise, the cellars adjacent to the breast” 
of the different harbours have been inunda- 
ted, and we are truly concerned to add, im- 
mense quantities of West India and other 
produce destroyed ; much property has like- 
wise been swept away, or materially inju- 
red on the quays. The damage was consid- 
erable, but not so much as was at first ap- 
prehended.—A great deal of damage was 
likewise done at Port Glasgow, by the over- 
flowing of the tide. —The greater part of the 
town of Dumbarton was laid under water 
by the same cause. 

At Glasgow a brick tenement in Saracen- 
lane, Gallowgate, two stories high, oecupied 
as a house-carpenter’s work-shop, &c. was, 
about 11 o’clock forenoon, blown down.— 
Two boys were at work at the time, who 
escaped unhurt, though ons of them was 
dug from among the ruins. In different 
places of that city, stacks of chimnies have 
been blown down, and many cans from off 
the chimney tops. Though the danger was 
great, happily no person was hurt. 

** Liverpool, Dec. 17. 1815. 

“A very heavy gale of wind commenced 
yesterday morning from the S. W. and con- 
tinued most part of the day with increasing 
Violence. Considerable damage -was done 
by the falling of chimneys, slates, &c. and 
the passage of the streets was exceedingly 
dangerous. ‘Two houses, we are informed, 
have been blown down in the north part of 
the town, in one of which an old woman 
was Killed. Some ether persons have been 


* 
» Yery much hurt, and one man was serious- 


} A great deal of mischief was 
one to the shipping in this port, and along 
the adjacent coasts. 
Whitehaven, Dec. 20. 1814. 
The night of Thursday last was very 


“Mpestuous. Numbers of chimneys in this 
town w 


fered 
"arly unroofed. 


street, 
Particularly on the side pavements, 


ere blown down ; several houses suf- 
greatly in their roofs, and some were 
The next morning the 


“ated at every step heaps of rubbish 
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from broken bricks, slates, and rough-cast 3 
such a devastation as, from our sheltered 
situation, is very rarely seen here. 

** About eleven o’clock, great numbers of 
people witnessed a scene of imminent dan- 
ger and distress.—A sloop called the Neily 
and Betty, Christian, master, which had 
sailed from Douglas, Isle of Mann, about 
two o’clock the same morning, in attempt- 
ing to get into the harbour, was, by the 
violence of the wind and the sea (which at 
that time raged astonishingly) driven be- 
hind the North Wall. The crew endeavour- 
ed to keep the vessel under shelter cf that 
pier ; but all their efforts proved ineffectual ; 
the surf carried her towards Redress Point, 
a distance of about half a mile from the 
mouth of the harbour, where she struck, 
and inevitable destruction seemed to await 
her and all on board, amongst whom was 2 
female passenger. Numbers of people flock- 
ed to the beach, many of whom followed 
the vessel till she struck, when, with the 


bravery and generosity of British seamen, a 


sufficient number immediately formed a 
connected line, by joining hands, and stood 
in the water until they nearly reached the 
lee-side of the vessel ; and by a rope thrown 
on shore, and taking advantage of the re- 
ceding waves, the crew were, one after 
another, enabled to quit the vessel ; and, by 
assistanee from the shore, were brought in- 
to safety. 

** But, when the crew had thus been res- 
cued, the female passenger remained on 
board alone. Unequal to the dangerous at- 
tempt of leaping overboard, her situation 
appeared hopeless. At that instant, with 
cool and intrepid determination, Alexander 
Carr, a young man (a mariner belonging to 
this port) watching the receding element, 
sprung towards the vessel, and reaching the 
chains, raised himself up to the deck, and 
immediately fastened the rope round the 
poor woman’s waist, (then almost dead with 
terror) and holding her over the side until 
a favourable opportunity offered to lower 
her as he could, he then dropped his charge, 
which was immediately drawn to the shore 
by the volunteers employed in that humane 
service. 

‘© The young man having thus saved the 
life of a fellow-creature, at the great peril 
and risk of his own,—leaped down from 
the sloop, again committing himself to the 
mercy of the waves, and was assisted in 
getting on shore amidst the acclamations ef 
the admiring multitude, who had witnes- 
sed, with a mixture of pain and astonish- 
ment, this unparalleled instance of disinter- 
ested and humane intrepidity.” 

Similar accounts were received from 
Dumfries, Stranraer, Portpatrick, on the 
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Avrehire coast, the Isle of Bute, and at the 
Troon, where a vessel was totally lost, and 
several lives were lost. 

‘Vhe storm was very severely felt along 
the Irish coast.—At Dublin a deal of dam- 
age was cone in the City, and several acci- 
cents beppened. Twenty of the largest 
trees iv the College Park were tern up by 
t;. roots, and there are very few houses in 
th at city which have not sustained some in- 
jury. 
"At Limerick, Belfast, Cork, Sligo, &c. 
and along most of Ireland, considerable 
mischief was done both on shore and to the 
shipping, but we are happy to add few lives 
were lost.——A vessel called the Conception, 
bound from Dublin to Wexford, was driven 
ashore and wrecked, at Bailynascar, near 
Wexford harbour. The crew took their 
boat, and with the exception of one man 
drowned, reached the shore; but they left 
behind them (fastened in the weather 
shrouds) a mother andadaughter, over whom 
the sea beat furiously, and every moment 
threatened to tear them from this their last 
refuge. A poor fisherman, named William 
Hanson, saw from the shore their dreadful 
situation ; he collected some of the boldest 
of his fellows, who, with infinite difficulty, 
rowed him towards the wreck, now lying 
on her side, and consequently, the mast 
along on the surface of the sea. On the 
utmost puint of the mast he fastened him- 
self (for his boat dared not approach the hull 
of the wreck) and from thence clambered 
to the body of the vessel. Here a new dif- 
ficulty arose—the contest between the mo- 
ther and daughter, which should, by’ the 
profered aid, first attempt the shore ; nor 
was it ended till their gallant deliverer as- 
sured them that he should return to her 
who should remain. He first brought to 
the shore the mother—and, scarcely waiting 
to take breath, returned for the daughter, 
whom he afterwards, through the tremen- 
dous surge, landed in safety. 


** Newcastle, Dec. 24 

*6 On Friday last, this district was visited 
by a jiurrieans, such as scarcely the oldest 
Inhabitants can remember the parallel of. 
Fortunately for the shipping on the eastern 
coas!, it blew from the S.W. so that the da- 
mice has been chiefly confined to the land. 
This, however, has been so general, by the 
ving down of chimnies, unroofing houses, 
te ng up of trees, &c. Ke. that it would 
be vain to attempt a particular description 
— the destruction of property ; and hap- 
» ly the loss of lives, or injuries sustained 
person, have been far fewer than was 
‘eared, or might have been expected. Livery 
yuilding, exposed te the full force of the 
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wind, has suffered more or less.——A part of 
the ornamental parapet wall, which sur- 
rounds the roof of All Saints church, was 
blown into Silve r-street, breaking in its way 
several bars of the iron railing of the church- 
yard. One of the S.W. windows was blown 
in, carried over the gallery, and thrown in- 
to the body of the church, before the clerk’s 
desk, with such force as to shiver the solid 
mahogany of the pews like glass. <A large 
stone urn was blown from the stceple, and 
fell at the head of the Butcher Bank.—St 
Nicholas church sustained considerable in- 


jury in the windows, &c. and the large new 


window in the organ loft of Hanover-square 
chapel was completely driven in. A house 
without the Westgate was half demolished 
by the falling of chimnies. <A similar acci- 
dent happened to the Old Pack Horse inn, 
in Pilgrim-street, and to the lodging-house 
immediately adjoining the Queen’s Head inn, 
in the same street, occupied by Mr 
Scaife, whose family had a narrow escape, 
as the whole mass came tumbling upon 
them ; and a child was actually saved by the 
top of a table, under which it happened to 
be, forming a shelving roof over its head; 
the legs of the table as well as the top being 
broken. ‘The front wall of the house was 
so far driven out of the perpendicular by 
the shock, that it has been necessary to 
take two stories of it down. We regret to 
add, that the proprictor of this house, Mr 
Charles Turner, was also a great sufferer 
by the blowing down of a high chimney of 
his dwelling house, on the Moor Edge ; but 
fortunately | no person was hurt in the rooms 
through which it forced its way. A sailor 
was blown from the mast of a Yarmouth 
trader lying at the quay, and falling on the 
deck, was killed on the spot.” 

At North Shiels, much damage was done 
among the chimnies and tiled roofs that 
were exposed to the violence of the wind. 
Happily no lives were lost, though soine 
persons were bruised considerably by the 
falling in of two high chimnies in George 
Street, which were occupied by a Mr Paiti- 
sonand Mr Robt. Armstrong. A brick garden 
wall thirty yards long, near Bedford Street, 
with the truit trees, was Jaid flat, alraost in 
a mass. Chimnies. roofs, weather vanes, 
&c. were scatiered in all directions. At 
Whithall Point, the inn having a hipped 
roof, the chimnies at each end were preci 
pitated through the pantiles upon the ceile 
Fortunately no person was hurt. 4 
keel was driven out to sea by the violence 
of the hurricane, with one man on boat 5 
whe being fortunately taken up by a ship 
was put ashore at Holy Isiand. 

At Sunderland, the wind did considerabl 


damage. Several keels Jaden with 
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were sunk in the river Wear, the roofs of 
several houses were blown in, and chimnies 
blown duwn; and Mr George Cameron, a 
bricklayer, aged 37 years, was killed by the 
failing of a garden wall in Nile Street. He 
has left a widow and five children. 

Krom the Downs to Falmouth the tide 
rose very high, but less damage was done 
than on the coast of St George’s Channel. 

The storm was but little felt on the north- 
east coast of Scotland, but the tide was high 
every where during the 16th, and several 
vessels were drove from their anchors, but 
we have not heard of a single vessel being 
lost. 

— 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry has presented the Rev. Mr 
George Heron to the church and parish of 
Terregles. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch has 
presented Mr James Donaldson, preacher 
of the gospel, to the church and parish of 
Cannobie. 

John [fome of Longformacus, Esq. has 
presented Mr George Bell, preacher of the 
gospel, to the church and parish of Long- 
furmacus, vacant by the death of the Reve- 
rend Selby Ord. ay 

Lady Stuart of Castlemilk has presented 
Mr Patrick Clason, preacher, (son to the 
Reverend Robert Clason of Logie,) to the 
church and parish of Carmunnock, in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow. 

The Rev. Mr Manual, of St Ninian’s, 
near Stirling, is elected, by a large majority, 
to be the pastor of the Seots Church, Lon- 
(lon Wall, in the room of the late Kev. Dr 
Young, deceased. 

On the 9th Dec. the Associate congrega- 
tion of Auchinleck gave a harmonious call 
to Mr Andrew Issac, preacher of the gos- 
pel, to be their pastor. 

On the 2Ist Dec. Mr John Johnstone, 
preacher of the gospel, was ordained minis- 
ter of the Associate (Burgher) congregation, 
leslie. The Rev. William Gibson, Balgee- 
die, preached and presided. 

On the 22d Dec. the Associate Anti- 
burgher congregation of Minnyhive, gave 
‘n unanimous call to Mr William Rattray, 
preacher of the gospel, to be their pastor. 

The Associate Burgher congregation of 
Dundee gave an unanimous call, on Nov. 
20th, to Mr George Donaldson, preacher 
ofthe gospel, under the inspection of the 
Associate Synod. 

Mr Robert Paul, writer to the signet, is 
admitted, by the Judge Admiral of Scot- 
land, a procurator of the High Court of 
Admiralty, 


J On the 7th Dec. Mr George Simpson, 
— Bridge, was unanimously chosen, by 
vain. 1815, 


10 


13 


the Magistrates and Council, to be one of 


the town teachers, in room of Mr Lindsay, 
deceased. 


CALEDONIAN HUNT. 


On the 13th December, the following 
were elected office-bearers, viz. 


The Duke of Buccleuch, Preses. 


Sir John Henry Maxwell, Bart. Treasurer. 
Hon. Capt. A. Maitland, 


John Douglas, Esq. Councillors. 
Sir James Ferguson, Bart. 
EDINBURGH ASTRONOMICAL INSTITU- 
TION. 
Professor J. Playfair, President. Sir 


George S. Mackenzie, Bart. Vice-President. 
James Bonar, Esq. Treasurer. Dr David 
Brewster, Secretary. James Jardine, Esq. 
Astronomer. 

Directors. —Lord Provost. The Conve- 
ner. Professor of Natural History.  Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. Professor of Prac- 
tical Astrenomy. Andrew Waddel, Esq. 
Thomas Thomson, Esq. Lord Meadow- 
bank. Mr Andrew Mylne. Gilbert Innes, 
Esq. James Russel, Esq. Alexander Keith, 
Dr Gordon. Daniel Ellis, 
James Innes, Esq. Sir H. Moncrieff, Bart. 
Dr James Gregory. Dr T. C. Hope. Pro- 
fessor D. Stewart. Right Hon. Lord Gray. 
H. R. Brown, Esq. | William Trotter, Esq. 
Henry Jardine, Esq. 

WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 


President.—-R. Jameson, Esq. re-elected. 


ice-Presidents.—Dr C. Anderson. Dr 
Yule. Dr Home. Colonel Imrie. 
Patrick Neill, Esq. Secretary. Sir P. 


Walker, Treasurer. James Wilson, Esq. 
Librarian. FP. Syme, Esq. Painter. | 


Council.—Dr Wright. Dr Barclay. R. 
Stevenson, Esq. Dr John Gordon. Dr 
Alex. Monro. R. Maughan, Esq. W. El- 
lis, Esq. Lord Gray. 

gf 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Ordinary Directors. —Alex. Liston Ram- 
age, Esq. Walter Brown, Esq. James 
Erskine, Esq. William Henderson, Esq. 
Robert Anderson, Esq. Charles White, 
Esq. Samuel Paterson, Esq. William El- 
lis, Esq. John Cheape, Esq. Adolphus 
Sceales, sgn. Esq. Archibald Campbell, 
Esq. Thomas Burns, Esq. Forrest Alex- 
ander, Esq. John Anderson, Esq., and 
George Brunton, Esq. 

Alexander Macartney, Esq. Manager. 


Extraordinary Directors.—.Colonel Alex- 
ander MacGregor Murray. Donald Mac- 
Leod of Geani¢s, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel 

Char- 
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Charles Macquarrie of Glenforsa. William 
Inglis of Middleton, Esq. James Amos, 
Ksq. London. John Borthwick Gilchrist, 
Esq. banker in Edinburgh, William Car- 
lile, Esq. Paisley. Robert Stodart, Esq. 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. James Smith, 
Esq. Leith. Joseph Gordon of Carrol, Esq. 
Charles Husband of Glenearn, Ksq.—and 
George Lyon of Wester Ogle, Esq. 


SCOTTISH ANTIQUARIES. 


On the 9th December, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected office-bearers :— 


The Right Hon. Lord Dundas, President. 


Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. first Vice- 
President. John Dundas, Esq. second ditto. 
Alexander Keith, Esq. third ditto. Gilbert 
Innes, Esq. fourth ditto. John Graham 
Dalyell, Esq. fifth ditto. 


Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron, 
Sir Patrick Murray, Bart. 
Robert Dundas, Esq. 


James Bruce, Esq. b Council. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 
[From the London Gazetle.} 


Whitehal—Dec. 27.—The Prince. Recent 
has granted the dignity of a Baronet of th: 
united kingdom of Great Britain and fre. 
land to the following Gentlemen respectis 
ly, and the heirs male of their bodies law- 
fully begotten, 

Sir Alexander Campbell, Knt. Major-Ge- 
neral in the Army, and Lieutenant-Geneial 
and Commander of the Forces in the Isle o! 
France. 

The Right Hon. William 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 

George Buchan Hepburn, of Smeaton, in 
the county of Haddington, Msq. late one oi 
the Barons of the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland. 

The Right Hon. John Marjoribanks, 
Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh. 
~ John Silvester, of Yardly-House, in the 
county of Essex, Esq. Recorder of the city 
of London. 

Thomas Hugh Clifford, of Tixall, in the 


M‘Mahon, 


William Creech, Esq. 
Henry Jardine, Esq. 


| county of Stafford, Esq. 
Dr A. Duncan, sen. J 


John Simeon, of Grazeley, in the county 


of Berks, Esq. 
rt i _ Robert Scott Moncrieff, jun. Esq. Trea- Guy Campbell, Lieutenant-Celonel in the 

: ‘ait surer and Cashier. army, and Major in the 6th regiment of I 

| Hs, Rev. Dr John Jamieson, and j foot. 

Mr Alsxender Smelile, \ Secretaries Gilbert King, of Charleston, in the coun- 
ty of Roscommon, Esq. Colonel in the army. 

to John Jackson, of Ailsey, in the county o/ i 

the late Ordinary Members of the Society, Esq. 
Henry Steuart, of Allanton, in the ccun- a 


Andrew Bonar, Esq. banker in Edin- 
burgh. William Waring Hay, Esq. James 
Haig, Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. Cap- 
tain John Donaldson Boswall, royal navy. 
C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. William Ha- 
milton, Esq. Advocate. Sir Patrick Wal- 
ker, advocate. Thomas Allan, Esq. banker. 


ty of Lanark, Esq. with remainder to his 
son-in-law, Ranald or Reginald Macdonald, 
of Staffa, and his heirs male. 
George Griffiths Williams, of Llwyn) 
Vorm wood, in the county of Cariaarthen, 
Esq. 


John Wardrop, Esq. banker. Ro. Pearce David “Dundas, of Richmond, in t' 


| county of Surry, lanelly, in the 
merchant. Rev. William Ritchie, Athel- the Kin J ta 
stonford. Rev. Mr Milne, A. M. William © py gh the 
Robert Holt Leigh, in Whitley, in 
of Ardvorlich, Mr James county of Esq. with remainde’ ar 
Queen’s Wake. Jo. to the heirs male of Holt Leigh, of Whitiey. 
inton, Esq. Robert Maclauchlan, Esq. I'sq. deceased, father of the said Rober! ra 
of Castle Lachlan. Robert Jamieson, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were also admit- Edmund Antrobus, of Antrobus, in the Ne 
ted Honorary Members of the Society :— county of Chester, and of Rutherford, i” $e 
1 Alexander Humboldt, Member of the the county of Roxburgh, Esq. with rematn- 
of France. to his nephew, Edmund Antrobus, JU" Dr 
wean Baptiste Biot, Member of the In- Esq. and his heirs male, and in default 
stitute of France, of the Board of Longitude, such issuc, to his nephew, Gibbs Crawford ad 
rr ha iy of Mathematics in the College Antrobus, Esq. and his heirs male, bot . 
sons of his late brother, John Antrobuss Ske 
rancis Arago, Member of the Institute Esq. deceased. : 
of a and of the Board of Longitude. Samuel Egerton Rrydges, of Dente gre 
- BF. Artaud, Director of the Museum of Court, in the county of Kent. Esq. cs 
‘ Bray 
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Jonathan Wathen Waller, of 
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Lotige, in the county of Berks, and of Twick- 
enham, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. 

John Compton Domville, of Santry 
House, in the county of Dublin, Esq. 

Thomas Preston, of Beeston St Lawrence, 
in the county of Norfolk, Esq. 

Rose Price, of Treagwainton, in the 
county of Cornwall, Esq. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple, of High Mark, in 
the county of Wigton, Knt. General of the 
army. 

Sir John Hamilton, of Woodbrook, in 
the county of Tyrone, Knt. Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral in the army, Colonel of the 2d Cey- 
lon regiment, and Governor of Duncannon 
Fort. 

Richard Mountney Jephson, of Spring 
Vale, in the county of Dorset, Esq. late 
Judge Advocate and Judge of the Vice Ad- 
miralty Court at Gibraltar. 

BIRTHS. 

Now. 26.—At London, the Lady of James 
Loch, Esq. a son. 

— At Ballinabay, Mrs Campbell, a son. 

30. At London, Mrs Richard James Hew- 
at, 2 son. 

Dec. 3. At Mount Stewart, Lady Selina 
Ker, a daughter. 

— In London, the Lady of Major-Gene- 
ral Beaston, a daughter. 

4. At Logie, the Lady of Thomas Kin- 
loch, Esq. of Kilrie, a son. 

9. The wife of George M‘Kenzie, farmer 
in Fortrose, a daughter; and, on the 11th, 
ason and a daughter. Two of the children 
we since dead. The mother and the sur- 
viving child are doing well. 

12, At Aldourie, Inverness-shire, the 
Lady of William Fraser Tytler, Esq. sheriff 
of that county, a son. 

— Mrs James Borthwick, Duke Street, 
a daughter. 


— Mrs Smith, younger of Jordan-hill, a 
daughter. 

— At London, the Lady of Major-Gene- 
tal Colquhoun Grant, a daughter. 

— At London, the Lady of Daniel Stu- 
art, Esq. of Kilburn, a daughter. 

16. At Melville Place, Stirling, Mrs Mur- 
ray, a daughter. 

19. At Ormeau, near Belfast, the Most 
Noble the Marchioness of Donegall, of her 
Seventh son, 


— At Dumfries, the Lady of Captain 
Dry sdale, a son. 


— Mrs Edward B Gayfield Square 
4 daughter, 


— At Trochaigue, Mrs Campbell, of 


aL At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig, of Hall- 
Weg, a daughter 
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26. At Nicholson Square, Mrs Boyd, of 
Broadmeadows, a son. 

27. At Glasgow, Mrs Robert Tennant, 
jun. a daughter. 

Lately, At Bermuda, the Lady of Sir 
Thomas J. Cochrane. R. N. a daughter. — 

— The Right Honourable Lady Brid- 
port, a son and heir. 


— 
MARRIAGES, 


Nov. 19. At Quebec, John Thomson, Esq. 
merchant, to Helen, daughter of James Ork- 
ney, Esq. of that place. 

27. Lieutenant Alex. Davidson, (1) of the 
Royal Navy, to Miss Ann Bird, daughter 
of George Bird, late farmer in Logie of 
Buchan. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mr George Readman, 
merchant in London, to Grace, second 
daughter cf Forrest Alexander, Esq. merch- 
ant in Edinburgh. 

30. At Stirling Manse, James Kippen, 
Esq. Greenock, to Hannah, daughter of the 
Reverend Dr Somerville, Stirling. 

— At London, George Johnstone Hope, 
Esq, Rear-Admiral of the Red, and one ot 
the Lords of the Admiralty, to the Honour- 
able Miss Kinnaird, sister to Lord Kinnaird. 

Dec. 1. At St Andrew’s, the Reverend 
John Glennie, minister of Dunottar, to 
Harriet, youngest daughter of Professor 
Cook. 

2. At Altyre, Thomas Miller, Esq. young- 
er of Glenlee, to Miss Edwina Cumming, 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Cum- 
ming Gordon, of Altyre and Gordonstown, 
Bart. 

5. At Edinburgh, Donald Maclean, Esq. 
surgeon, Oban, to Miss Flora Mactavish, 
youngest daughter of the late Lachlan Mac- 
tavish, of Dunardry, Esq. 

6. At Fort William, Captain Robert Ca- 
meron, 35th regiment, to Miss Jessie Ca- 
meron, only daughter of Mr Cameron ot 
Meoble. 

— At London, the Honourable Thoraas 
Erskine, third son of Lord Erskine, to 
Henrietta Eliza, only daughter of Henry 
Triall, Esq. of Lower Brook Street. 

— At Aberdeen, Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant John Kynoch, 79th Highlanders, to 
Miss C. Logan, daughter of Mr William 
logan, merchant there. 

— At Colinton Mains, Alexander Ber- 
wick, Esq. brewer, Edinburgh, to Helen, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Scott, Esq. 
Colinton Mains. 

— At Birkhill, Robert Cathcart, Esq. of 
Carlistown, Royal Navy, to Miss Catherine 
Wedderburn Scrymgeour, second daughter 
of Henry Wedderburn, Esq. of Wedder- 
burn. 
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Dec. 10. At London, James Haig, Esa. late 
of Calcutta, to Maria, only daughter of 
John Swiney, Esq. 

12. At Cuttlehill, James Baikie, Esq. 
younger of Tankerness, to Miss Eleanor 
Anderson Weymss, second daughter of the 
lite Willian Wemyss, Esq. of Cuttlchill. 

13. At Edinburgh, Patrick Connal, inerch- 
ant in Stirling, to Mies Grace Lindsay Ben. 
net, eldest daughter of the late John Ben- 
net, merchant in Perth, 

16. At Selkirk, Mr Thomas Blaikie, Cla- 
rilaw-moor, to Miss Jean Lang, youngest 
daughter of the deceased Mr John Lang, 
sheriff-clerk of Selkirkshire. 

— At Ledmore House, Assynt, Mr Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, younger of Lanwell, to 
Miss Margaret Mackenzie, eldest daughter 
of Roderick Mackenzie, Esq. of Ledmore. 

— At Lanark, Mr James Young, to Miss 

Margaret, daughter of Mr William Archi- 
bald, Cartiand ; and at the same time, Mr 
Thomas Gairdner, jun. of Throughburn, to 
Miss Isabella, second daughter of Mr Archi- 
bald. The united ages of both couples a- 
mount to 65 years, affording an average 
age to each person of about 16 years. 
_ 22. At Edinburgh, Thomas ‘Traill, Esq. 
of the 2ist regiment, or Royal North Bri- 
tish Fuzileers, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Patrick Fotheringham, Esq. Comptroller of 
the Customs at Kirkwall. 

At Aberdeen, Colonel! Macleod, of the 
“8th regiment, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Finlayson, Union Place, 
Aberdeen. 

25. At Kilconquhar House, Patrick Orr, 
Esq. writer to the signet, to Miss Margaret 
Caroline Lindesay, second daughter of the 
late Major Martin Lindesay, younger of 
Kilconquhar. 

— At Hilliesfield, Mr Walter Bruce, jun., 
merchant, Leith, to Miss Bayne, daughter 
of Mr Robert Bayne, merchant in Leith, 

27. At London, by the Honourable and 
Reverend the Dean of Windsor, Henry 
Charles Howard, Esq. son of Bernard How- 
ard, Esq. of Fornham, in Suffolk, and ex- 
pectant heir of the Duke of Norfolk, to the 
Lady Charlotte Leveson Gower, daughter 
of the Marquis of Stafford. 
_ At Colzium, Henry Gray, Esq. young- 
er, of Oxgang, to Miss Mary B. Davidson, 
daughter of James Davidson, Esq. writer to 
the signet. 


Lic, At Stoke upon Trent, Mr Isaac 


Cook, cluck-maker, to Miss Sarah Fox, both. 


ot Neweastle. A curious coincidence in 
matrhnonial alliance is worthy of remark 
in these two families; the elder brother is 
married to the mother, and two younger 
brothers to two of her daughters: 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 26. 1814, were interred in the Pro. 
testant burying-ground at Quebec, with the 
Military honours due to his rank, the re- 
mains of Thomas Nairne, Esq. late Captain 
in His Majesty’s 49th regiment of foot, who 
fell at the head of his company, in the bat- 
tle at Chrystler’s farm, Upper Canada, on 
the memorable [1th of November IS819, 
charging the Artillery of the American 
Army under General Wilkinson, destined 
for the invasion of Lower Canada, in which 
action, 5000 men were completely defeatcd 
by 800 British Soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. Morrison of the 82th 
regiment. Captain Nairne was the only 
surviving son of the late Colonel John 
Nairne, who so eminently distinguished 
himself on different occasions, but particu- 
larly at Louisburg, and in three sieges of 
Quebec :—he was Seignior of the Scigniory 
of Murray Bay, in the Province of Lower 


Canada, which had been conceded to the ( 
Colouvel soon after the conquest of Canada, ) 
as a reward for his services: his example he p 
inost nobly emulated 5 whilst yet a boy, he h 
embraced the profession of Arms, and first 
obtained the rank of Captain in the 10th t 
regiment of foot, in which he served at v 
Gibraitar and in Sicily, from thence he ex- 
changed into the Royal Newfoundland regi- J 
ment, and afterwards into the 49th regiment. R 
He was killed by a discharge of grape shot 
passing through his head and heart. He G 
has left a Mother and three Sisters to be- he 
wail his loss: his brave, generous, and hu- 
mane conduct, had justly endeared him to y 
his brother officers and soldiers, by whoi, 
and by all who had the pieasure of his ac- gu 
quaintance, be will be long and sincerely ho 
regretted. 

Aug. 6. 1814. At Simon’s Town, Cape o! ag 
Good Hope, Rear-Admiral George Dundas, Re 
the Commissioner of the Navy ut that sta- Ne 
tion. 

Nov. 14. At Odensee, in Denmark, 1 aut 
the 38th year of his age, Prince Christian, Teg 
of Hesse Cassel, brother of the Queen of ' 
Denmark, and nephew of the Elector ol the 
Hesse. | 

16. At Geneva, the Most Noble John, . 
Marquis of Bute, Earl of Wiadsor, KC. tha 
He was born June 30. 1744, and succeeded al 
tu his Scots titles in 1792, and was created Na 
Baron Cardiff’ in England in 1766. 
sueceeded to his mother’s titles in 1794, alrc 


and, in 1796, he was created Viscout! 
Mountjoy, Earl of Windsor, and Marque 
of Bute. He married first the eldest daugh- 
ter and co-heir of the late Viscount W 
sur, by whom he had numerous jssue, 0 


-trarts 
whom tke eldest son, Lord Mountstuar 
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married the only daughter of the Earl of 
Dumfries ; and their son, John, the present 
Karl of Dumfries, as grandson of the Mar- 
quis, succeeds to his titles and estates. The 
Noble Lord married, second, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Coutts, Esq. the bank- 
ker, by whom he hus left a son and daugh- 
ter. The late Noble Marquis filled for 
some time the situation of Ambassador at 
the Court of Madrid with great credit. 

Nov. 21. At his house, Pennyland, Alex. 
Sinclair, Esq. of Pennyland. 

23. At Kirkbuddo, Mrs Jean Guthrie, 
rclict of Francis Erskine, sq. of Kirkbuddo. 

— At Morrick, Northumberland, Chazies 
Grey, Esq. of Morrick. 

26. At Guernsey, Major George Thomp- 
son, of the royal artillery. 

— At Kenchraken, Argyllshire, Giles 
M‘Calman, youngest daughter of Archibald 
M‘Calman, Esq. of Drissaig. 

— At Greenock, Lillias Whytehill, relict 
of David Gardner, cooper, in the 100th 
vear of her age: she was a native of that 
place, and much esteemed by all who knew 
her. 

27. At Sanquhar, Mrs Margaret Crich- 
ton, relict of James Crichton, Esq. late pro- 
vost of that burgh. 

23. At Bath, aged 63, sincerely regretted, 
John Macdougall, Esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Red. 

— At Old Newmills of Keith, Miss Ann 
Gordon, of Beldorney, in the 84th year of 
her age. 

— At Aberdeen, aged 78, William 
Young, Esq. of Shedochsley. 

29. At Kdinburgh, Mrs Barbara Fer- 
gusson, relict of Mr David Inverarity, up- 
holsterer. 

30. At Aberdeen, in the 38th year of her 
age, Mrs Eliza Lumsden, relict of the Rev. 
Robert Lumsden, minister of the gospel at 
New Machar. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Kenneth Stew- 
at, of the late North Carolina Highland 
regiment. 

— At London, Mrs Campbell, widow of 
the late Lieutenant Colonel Colin Campbell, 
of the 35th regiment. 

— At Dumfries, Mr Robert Black, mer- 
chant, 

vine 1. Captain Andrew Saunders, Royal 

— At Longtown, Mrs Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, wife of Mr Thomas Armstrong. 

— At Antigua Street, Leith Walk, Tho- 
Turnbull, Esq. 

— At Carse, Miss Elizabeth Gray, eldest 

ughter of Charles Gray, Esq. of Carse. 

Musselburgh, James Stuart, Esq. 


‘At Gourock, Gillies M‘Kechnie, aged 


Deaths. 77 


104, supposed to be the last of the ware 
riors that fought with Prince Charles in the 
year 1745, and for whom the veteran de- 
clared, within a few days of his death, that 
he would still fight to the last drop of his 
blood. 

Dec. 1. At Kelso, Alex. Wilson, Esq. late 
of Gibraltar, much and justly regretted. 

— Lady Margaret Burgess, wiie of Sir 
James Bland Burgess, and daughter of the 
late Earl of Balcarras. 

2. At Edinburgh, Alicia Colden, eldest 
and only surviving daughter of Francis Na- 
pier, Esq. W. S. in the eighteenth year of 
her age. 

— Aged 104, Mrs Mary Sambrook, of 
Birmingham. She walked out till within 
three days of her death. 

— At Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire, 
aged 63, Mr James Grier, a native of Old 
Cummock, Ayrshire, who for upwards of 
thirty years filled the situation of principal 
land agent and engineer to Sir William 
Paxton, with acknowledged ability an@ pro- 
bity. 

— At Leith, Mr Richard Wright, aged 
73, many years potmaker to the Edinburgh 
Glasshouse Company: a more honest and 
faithful servant is seldom to be found. 

3. At Southfield, Miss Elizabeth Buchan, 
youngest daughter of Mr David Buchan. 

— At Content, near Ayr, Iver Camp- 
bell, Esq. Collector of Excise, aged 62. 

4. At Corsehope, near Middleton, Mrs 
Haldane, relict of Mr Alexander Haldane. 

— Mr Robert Anderson, writer, Glas- 
gow. 

— At Berwick, Mrs Wannah Sibbit, 
widow, aged 84. Her death was occasioned 
by her clothes taking tire. Mr Kuen, tailor, 
lives in the same house, hearing a cry of 
distress, ran up stairs and found the oid 
lady quite enveloped in flames; he had the 
presence of mind to wrap the carpet round 
her, and succeeded in extinguishing them. 


‘She was so severely burnt, that all endea- 


vours to preserve her life proved ineffectual. 
Mr Euen, in his friendly exertions, got his 
hands so much scorched, as rendered him, 
for some time, wnable to follow his occupa- 
tion. 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Hay M‘Ken- 
zie, Esq. of Newhall and Cromarty. 

5. At Woodhall, in the prime of life, uni- 
versally regretted, Mrs Kennedy Lawrie, 
relict of William Kennedy Lawrie, Esq. of 
Redcastle. 

— At Weymouth, Mrs Roebuck, young- 
est daughter of the late John Livingston, 
Kisq. of Parkhall. 

— At Leith, Margaret Ferguson, relict 
of John Stevenson, shipmaster in Leith, 
aged 78 years. 

Dec. 
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Dec. 5. At Ratho, Mrs Anne Drysdale, 
wife of Mr John Waugh, rector of the gram- 
mar school there. 

— Mrs Hogg, Milne’s Square. 

— At London, Mrs Catherine Hay, wife 
of Lieutenant John Stephenson of the 6th 
dragoon guards, much and justly regret- 
ted. | 

— In Lisburn, Ireland, a poor woman, a 


widow, named M‘Curray, at the advanced | 


age of 101. 

— In Lianerchavron, Cardiganshire, Jane 
Harry, aged 105. This venerable matron 
had, at the time of her death, 4 children, 
33 grandchildren, 119 great grandchildren, 
and 17 great great grandchildren. She re- 
tained the use of her faculties to the last. 

— In lLlanbadarn-fawr, in the same 
county, John Davies, aged 108, who for 
some years past was in the regular habit of 
repairing to Aberystwith, on Saturday after- 
noon, for the purpose of being shaved 5 this 
operation was gratuitously performed in 
consideration of the extraordinary age, and 
cleanly propensity of the sturdy veteran, 
who walked no less than six miles to and 
fro, for the sake of a smooth chin ; he walk- 
el erect, and even thrashed wheat within 
two months of his death. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Archer, 
wife of Mr Alexander Archer, of the Thea- 
ire Royal. 

— At Dalzell-house, James Hamilton, 
Ksq. of Dalzell. 

— At Kast Wemyss, Mrs Armit, in the 
Sist year of her age. 

—- At Aberdeen. John Likly, Esq. late 
of Paisley. 

7. Mr George Bell, teacher of mathema- 
tics, &c. in Glasgow, much and jusily re- 
gretted. 

§. At Kilmarnock, Mr Robert Rankin, 
druggist there, after a lingering illness, 
which he endured with the greatest equani- 
mMity of mind. 

— At Paisley; Mr John Neilson, mer- 
chant, aged 77. 

9. At Blaircasgie, Appin, Ann M‘Niven, 
at the advanced age of 102 years. 

— At Valkirk, Mr Alexander Horn, stu- 
dent of theology. 

-—- At Midticld Mains, Inveresk, Mr 

/Charics Handisyde, farmer. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Duncan Irvine, 
merchant. 

— Mrs Crichton, wife of Patrick Crich- 
ton, Esq. Gayfield Place. 

— After a short illness, of an apoplexy, 
ily Thomas Watherston, surgeon, Royal 
Marine Barracks, Chatham, aged 45 years, 
deeply lamented by all who knew him, 
either as a friend, or for his. professional 
abilities, 


Deaths. 


Dec. 9. Aged 82, the Reverend W. Daw- 
son, for forty-three years Roman Catholic 
pastor of Auchagallon. 

10. At Kirktown of Inverallan, Mrs Pa- 
trick Cruickshank, of Grantown, 

11. At Lanark, Mrs Bertram, senior, of 
Nisbet, in the $5th year of her age. 

— At St Andrews, Mrs Margaret Borth- 
wick, wife of the Reverend Professor Henry 
David Hill. 

— At Tower Strect, Portcbello, 
Ross, of Shandwick, senior. 

— At Gloucester Place, London, Wil- 
liam, Lord Coleraine, of the kingdom of 
Ireland. His Lordship dying without issue, 
is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
only surviving brother, Colonel George 
Hanger, now Lord Coleraine. 

— In London, in her 69th year, Susan, 
Dowager Countess of Westmorland, eldest 
daughter of the late Cosmo George, Duke 
of Gordon. Her Ladyship was the second 
wife of John, late Karl of Westmorland, to 
whom she was married in the year 1767, 
and by whom she had issue, Henry, born 
in 1771, dead; Susan, married to John 
Drummond, Esq. since dead; and Mary, 
married to John Lowther, Esq. brother to 
the Karl of Lonsdale. The Larl dying in 
1774, her Ladyship married, in 1778, Liev- 
tenant-Colonel John Woodford, of the fovt 
guards, by whom she had two sons. 

12. At Glasgow, Mr James Sanders, of 
the Exe'se, at the advanced age of 80 years. 

— At Greenock, ef a fever caught in the 
exercise of his profession, Mr Peter Bruce, 
one of the surgeons of the Greenock Hospi- 
tal. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Pillans, 
relict of the Reverend John Chieslie, minis- 
ter of the gospel at Corstorphine, in the 


hire 


83d year of her age. The amiable qualities, 


and unvaried cheerful serenity which dis- 
tinguished this excellent person in every 
situation, during the whole course of her 
long life, endeared her to her relations, avd 
will render her memory esteemed and che- 
rished by every cne who knew her. 

14. At Cousland Park, Mrs Catherine 
Ainslie, relict of Mr William Walker, much 
regretted. 

— At Humebyres, Mr George Turnbu!!, 
tenant there. 

— In Oxford Row, London, Lady Myers, 
relict of Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Myers, Bart. Commander of the forces ® 
Barbadoes, and mother of the late Lieute! 
ant-Colonel Sir William Myers, Bart. w 
was killed at the battle of Albuera. 

— At Bristol, the Right Honourab 
Dowager Lady Bolton, widow of Th 
Lord Bolton. 

15. Aged 36, Mrs Margaret J. 
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spouse of Dr Briggs, Professor of Medicine, 
St Andrews. 

Pee. 15. P. Dougall, Esq. Port-Glascow. 

L5. Helen Wilson, aged 23, spouse to Dr 
William Maemillan, surgeon, Leith, much 
ond very justly regretted. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Hannah Shortridge, 
wife of James Black, Esq. merchant. 

— At Leith, Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Robert Strong, Esq. 

16. At Redbank, aged 85, Mr John 
Crocket, farmer there. 

16. At Greenwich, David Ferrie, Esq. 
superintendant master of his Majesty’s Duck 
Yard, Deptford. 

18. At Largnean, in her 21st year, Miss 
Mary Bigham, of Ballygilbert, county of 
Downe, Ireland. 

19. At Dumfries, Mrs Mary Carruthers, 
relict of* Ebenezer Wilson, formerly book- 
seller in that town. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Elizabeth Reid, 
wife of Mr Charles Robb, cabinet maker. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Aber- 
cromby, widow of Major Alexander Joass, 
of Colleonard. 

— At Glasgow, Mr William Brand, 
dyer, in the 52d year of his age. 

— At Kirkhill, Gideon Pitloh, Esq. 
deeply and generally lamented. A man not 
iess eminent for his many virtues than for 
his extensive knowledge in agricultural af- 
fairs. 

20. At Merchiston Hall, Isabella Lucy, 
daughter of Charles Campbell, Esq. of Com- 
bie. 

— At Clifton, after a long and painful 
illness, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Stanhope, 
Bart. 

— At the Manse of Stobo, Miss John 
Baird Ker, seeond daughter of the Reverend 
Alexander Ker. 

— At Aberdeen, after a tedious illness, 
Which she endured with faith and Christian 
resignation, Miss Mary Smith, daughter of 
Mr James Smith, late one of the masters in 
the Grammar School of Aberdeen. She has 
given donations of £.30 to the Infirmary— 
“.30 to the Poar’s Hospital—and £.40 to 
other charitable and pious institutions in 
that place. | 

23. At Nairn, Mrs Isabella Hosack, 

‘spouse of Mr George Richardson, innkeeper 
there, aged 51. 
. 24. In Kilbrogan Glebe House, Bandon, 
ia the county of Cork, at the age of 76, the 
Reverend John Kenney, Doctor of Laws, 
Ptebendary of Kilbrogan, rector of the par- 
shes of Kinneigh and Dundurrow, and 
Vicar-General of the dioceses of Cork and 
Ross. The character of Doctor Kenney is 
too Well known and too highly valued, to 
require cither enlargement or encomium. 


24. At Edinburgh, in the 72d year of his 
age, Mr Joseph Archibald, nursery and 
seedsman, after a jong and painful illness, 
during which he exhibited an example of 
Christian patience, resignation, and cheer- 
fulness. 

25. At Duddineston, Miss Cauvin. 

— At Leith, Miss Farquharson Cum- 
ming, daughter of Mr William Cumming, 
Vintner. 

— At Portsmouth, Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. Campbell, ef the 72d regiment. Colonel 
Campbell was Adjutant-General to the 
troons in Jamaica, and being in an ill state 
of health, he came home in the Argo, and 
had not been landed but a few days before 
his death took place. On the 28th, his 
remains were interred in the garrison chapel 
with military honours. His brother officers, 
to whom he was known, lament in him the 
loss of a soldier and a friend, cut off in the 
midst of his military expectations, 

25. Archibald Ferrier, Esq. W. S. 

— At Polton Bank, near Lasswade, Mr 
David Monro, late druggist, Leith. 

— At Parkhill, Dalry, Mr William 
Coulter, writer, in the 26th year of his age. 

— At London, Thomas Hamilton, Esq. 
of Glasgow, in the 43d year of his age. 

— At Dublin, the Right Honourable Lord 
Mountsandford, a nobleman in whose cha- 
racter, truth, honour, and a high sense of 
moral rectitude, were uniformly conspi- 
cuous. 

— At Glasgow, in the 76th vear of her 
age, Mrs Nicholas Thomson, relict of Henry 
M‘Culloch, Esq. of Torhousekie, Wigton- 
shire. 

— At Gloucester, aged 77, Mrs Tucker, 
widow of the late Dean Tucker, so justly 
celebrated for his religfous and_ political 
Writings. 

26. At Leslie House, Mrs Margaret Gor- 
don, daughter of the late James Gordon, 
Kisq. of Aberlour, and spouse to Captain 
Stewart, Leslie House. 

23. At Drummond Ernoch, Mr Dougall 
M‘Caill, of Drummond Ernoch. 

— At Sauchie, in the parish of Aber- 
dalgie, of a lingering illness, Mr Lawrence 
Keir, in the 77th year of his age. 

28. David Mann, merchant, Forfar. 

-—— At Ciytha House, William, Vjscount 
Avonmore. 

29. At Hill Street, in the 70th year of 
his age, Edward M‘Cormick, I'sq. advocate, 
Sheriff BDepute of Ayrshire, ard Solicitor of 
‘Tithes to his Majesty for Scotland. 

— At Maryfield, Portobello, Mrs Jane 
Kennedy, wife of Dr Kirby. 

— At Portobello, Mr Andrew M‘Gibbon 
student of medicine. 

30. At Edinburgh, in the 72d year of her 

age, 
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age, Mrs Christian Anderson, wife of Mr 

James Kirkwood, senior, engraver. 

— Dec. 30. AtDublin, the Earl of Westmeath, 

By his death, the place of clerk of the Ha- 

naper becomes vacant. . A vacancy also oc- 
curs among the clective peers in the Impe- 

rial Parliament. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Naime, Ksq.- 
of Drumkilbo. . 

— At Haddington, Andrew Begbie, Esq. 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
that fortitude and meekness which charac- 
terize the Christian philosopher. Having 
spent a life of piety towards God, tenderness 
and affection towards his relations, justice 
and benevolence towards all men, he has 
died much regretted by his acquaintance, 


and justly lamented by his friends : like the. 


centurion of old, he was ‘* a just man, and 
one that feared God, and of good report a- 
morg ail.” 

Laiely, At Port Royal Jamaica, Captain 
Cecil, of his: Majesty’s ship Electra. It was 


vaptain Cecil who lately shot Captain Stack- - 


pole in a duel. He had been very unhappy 
since that unfortunate event. 

— At Washington, North America, Dr 
Monteith, a surgeon of the British army, 
and‘left in the charge of the sick on their 
retreat from that city. 

—— At Quebec, Lieutenant M*Donald, 
104th regiment ; as he was going on board 
the steam-boat, unfortunately missing his 
way, he fell into-the river and perished. His 
body was found on the next day, and was 
interred, with military honours. 

John Daizel!, Esq. of Glenac, mid- 


shipman on beard his Majesty” s frigate En- | 


dymion. Ife was killed in an attack of the 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


Endymion’s boats, off the island of Nan- 
tucket, upon the American privateer Neut- 
chatel. 

— At Laighwood, Perthshire, Mr John 
MacRitchie of Craigton, at the age of 88. 
He passed that leng period, and he bas 


Closed it, in possession of the perfect respect 


and attachment of all to whom his most es- 
timable character was known. His princi- 
ples were punctilious!y honourable, his con- 
duct irreproachably upright, and his heart 
full of the best affections. 

— At Fort St George, ‘Madras, Adam 
Smith, Esq. surgeon in the Honourable 
Company’s service, eldest son of Mr Smith, 
Gatehouse, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a residence of fourteen years in 
India. 

— At his house in Pimlico, London, Jo- 
seph Bramah, Esq.——The discoveries and 
improvements in Mechanics, for which the 
world is indebted to his industry, talents, 
anc. perseverance, will render bis name con- 
spicuously honourable among those whose 
efforts have been directed towards the be- 
nefit of mankind. There is not a branch of 
mechanics which has not been advanced to- 
wards perfection by» Mr Bramah’s. genius ; 
his celebrate! his, Pneumatic En 
gines, his invention for uprocting trees, his 
Preventative against forgery i in ban} K notes, 
and .a multitude of useful andi ingenious dis- 
coveries, prove that in him his country, and 
society at large have lost a bid yaiuable 
member. 

— At Spanish Town, much la- 
mented, in the 13th year of his age, Master 
Colin Graham, eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Graham, of Edinburgh Castle. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Bank 3 per cent 
| Stock. | _Omnium. Consols. 
Dec. 26. 250° 664 
Jan. 2,} — 
Lidise. 653° 
16.1 252 2 disc. 66. 
23.1 254 652 


Prives of Oat, Pease, and Barley Mcal, in 


Oatmeal. Pease and 
| Barley Meal. Wheats| Barley. | Oats. | Pea’ 
Boils. | Race. | Boils. | Price. 

pee — | Dec. 284 28°954-20 94] 15 191148 
| 30.) 28 384.17 2h] 15 19 | 15 
402 14 00} 49 112 — San. 6.127 33] 19 24116 20) 14 
— 25 18 23] 14 I8| 19! 
296 [14 [te ivf 95 18/23 18 {13-77 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchangy 


London. 

1814-15 | Wheet. |. Barley. | Oats. | Pease Pease. 

Dec. 26. | 40 68 | 20 28} 19 27] 52 56 
Jan. 2. | 40.67 | 20 27 26].50 
9.) 40 66 | 16 23] 16 25 49 5s 

16.| 238 66 | 15 22] 16 25] 45% 

23.1 38 66 | 15 22] 15 25] 43 9 


’ 
Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
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i Seb ee STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith for 
From Jan, 26th to Feb. 25th 1815, in 
H, M.|H, M. 
W. 1] 5 58} 6. 17 
| Barom.|Thermom.| Rain.| Weather. || Fr. 3] 7 30} 8 3 
1815. M..] | 3. P. Sa. 4/ 8 46] 9 35 
Jan. | 38 | 0.01 | Showers Su. 23/11 
29.5 |32 | 37 | 0.25 | Snow M. 6/11 40/12 8 
98| 99.5 |35| 38| 0.3 Tu. 7/12 30/12 52 
29| 29.41|37 | 40 | 0.04 W. 8|/— 1 Ii 
} tite 30| 29.65/36 | 40 | —— | Clear Th. 9] 1 30] 1 46 
$1| 29.71/35 | 40 | —— Fr. 10/ 2 3] 2 19 
Feb. 1} 29.7 |37| 40] 0.2 | Rain Sa. 111 2-34) 2 Sil 
2| 29.81/40 | 41 | 0.05 Su. 6/3 20 
3} 29.82) 32 | 43 | —— | Clear M: 55 
4| 29.41/40] 42 | —— Tu. 4 11] 4 927 
29.9 52 | W. 15) 4 44) 3 
6| 29.82/42] 45 | 0.18 | Rain Th. 16] 5 23] 5 44 
7| 29.75|43 | 44 | —— | Cloudy Fr. 6 9] 6 35 
29.71/43 | 48 | —— Sa. 18] 7 5] 7 41 
9} 29.711 37 | 45 | —— | Clear Su. 19} 8 24] 9 If 
10} 29.9 | 37 | 42 M. 20/10 51)10 49 
11} 29.65) 40 | 45 Tu. 21/11 27/12 1 
12; 29.5 |42 | 52] 0.11 | Rain W. 22/12 31412 55 | 
13] 29.51140 | 48 | ——— | Clear Th, 1 19 
14] 29.71/38 —— |. —— Fr. 24/ 1 43) 2 5 
15} 49 | — Sa. 25| 2 26; 2 44 
16] 29.5 |45 | 48 | 0.02 | Showers Su. 26 3 4] 3 23 Fe 
17| 29.71140 | 46 | 0.02 M. 27] 3 3 59 
18] 30.2 | 47] 0.01 | —— Tu. 28) 4 15] 4 32 
19| 30.11/40] 50] 0.01 | - W. 29) 4 49) 5 6 F 
20| 29.5°|40| 45 | 0.14 | Rain Th. 30} 5 26| 5 43 
21] 29.95} 42 | 47 | | Clear Fr. 31} 6 6 25 
22| 30.21/48 | 52} —— | - | 
23| 29.8 |42| 52| 0.05 | Rain 
or 
Last Quart. 2. 10 8 aftern. q 
i i New M : 8 morn. a 
Full Moon, 25, 6 30 morn. a 


— 


March 11. Court of Session rises. 
21. Day and Night equal. 
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: PATENT PRINTING PRESS INVENTED 4y JOHN RUTHVEN PRINTER EDINBURGH . 
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Sots 


AND 


ForFEBR UA 


Description of a PATENT PRINTING 
Press, trvented by JOHN RUTHVEN, 
Printer, Edinburgh. 


E have departed, this month, from 


appl 
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the usual plan of our frontispiece, passe 
in order to illustrate an elegant and and 
ingenious invention, which promises that 
to be of the greatest advantage to the form 
Art of Printing, and thus to promote — fice, 
the interests of literature in general. all al 
[t applies to that part of the process have | 
which consists in taking ofl the impres- been 
sion, well known to be the most labo- powell 
rious, and, at the same time, one on jever 
which good printing most essentially contin 
depends. loved 
Before entering into a description inidcedi 
of this invention, it may not be impro- to be 
per to give a sketch of the construc- screw 
tion of the Common Printing Press, been 
with a brief account of the improve- constr 
ments that have been attempted to be lowed 
made on it, m order to shew that there ‘The lig 
is occasion for one on new principles have | 
and an improved plan. For many may works 
probably conceive, that the Presses at — the pram 
present in use, are sufficiently adapted the ceil 
for the purpose, else they would not the ott 
have continued for such a series of the pr 
years,—even of centuries, without at- — 
tracting the attention of the ingenious; low ingil 
for it is a fact, that on comparing re- dilliculll 
| Presentations of the oldest Presses, we per 
| ‘ind that both the principles and con- ‘he ir 
‘truction are nearly the same with lever, 
=) those of the present day ! very di 
appears that the screw wascar'y The m 
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by JOHN RUTHVEN PRINTER EDINBURGH . 
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